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the present stage of our scientific ad- 
vancement, osteopathic research must 
have for its object or ideal the demon- 
stration of the scientific basis of a distinct 
healing system. I take it for granted that 
osteopathy as a distinct school or system 
recognizes : ; 

First—That the human body is a self- 
reparative and self-recuperative vital or- 
ganism. 

Second—That the human body has in it- 
self the mechanism necessary for the man- 
ufacture of all reparative, all protective 
and all recuperative chemical compounds. 

Third—That normal mechanical adjust- 
ment of the human body, allowing free cir- 
culation, nervous equilibrium and chemical 
co-ordination, is essential to health. 

Fourth—That disease is predicated, es- 
sentially, upon interference to the natural 
operation of the body machine. 


We can combine the first and second 
postulates by saying that the human body 
under mechanical adjustment is chemically 
self-sufficient. The third and fourth pos- 
tulates determine mechanical adjustment as 
the basis of osteopathic therapy and of os- 
teopathic etiology. 

There is nothing distinctive of our 
science in the factors of rest and exercise, 
environment and food, so osteopathic re- 
search that has as its ideal the demonstra- 
tion of the distinctive principles of our sys- 
tem must, for the present at least, avoid 
investigation of these important and fascin- 
ating fields. We have left, then, the dem- 
onstration of two facts to establish the 


scientific truth of osteopathy as a distinct 


- system—the self-sufficiency of the body 


mechanism and the interdependence of 
structure and function. 


Interdependence of structure and func- 
tion is a biological concept proved and con- 
ceded as a scientific fact for generations 
past. Without this concept as a working 
basis the conclusions of Darwin and Wal- 
lace would have been beyond the realm of 
logic; these men would have been metaphy- 
sicists and not naturalists. 


What knowledge Dr. Still had of the 
works of Darwin and Wallace I am unable 
to say, but it is evident that somehow his 
mind leaped past the cold scientific fact of 
adaptation and, through his creative genius, 
brought forth the dictum of the art or 
practice of osteopathy, that structure is in- 
advertently altered by conditions hardly to 
be classed as environment but rather as 
accidental. 


The more sudden forces of accident ex- 
erted upon the life of the individual rather 
than the gradual forces of environment ex- 
erted upon the species was the realm of 
his logical mind. That function or work 
to be done through generative ages alters 
structure is the postulate and proved con- 
clusion of Darwin; that altered structure 
through the life of the individual creates 
change of function is the logical corrollary 
of Dr. Still and the postulate of his Science 
of Osteopathy. 

Fortunately the proof of this postulate 
rests not alone upon logical deduction, how- 
ever forceful such proof may be in the 
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realms of science. Histology and pathol- 
ogy, two recently developed branches of 
medical science, both offer a multitude of 
facts to establish this dictum of our 
science. Physiology, the function of the 
various organs of the human body, is being 
rewritten daily as our knowledge of the mi- 
croscopic structure of these organs grows. 
Pathology, the abnormal arrangement of 
microscopic cells in the organs of the hu- 
man body, produces an altered function or 
physiology. 

Our own clinical data corroborate this 
postulate, while our experiments in the 
production of altered cellular structure and 
organic function through the interference 
of the osteopathic lesion leave in the hon- 
est scientific mind no doubt of the truth of 
our system of etiology and therapy. 

It is true that for our own guidance and 
for the further confounding of the skeptic 
more proof of the interdependence of 
structure and function should be an ideal 
of osteopathic research. But the fact is al- 
ready established—its extension merely a 
laudable ideal. 


Self-sufficiency of Body Mechanism 


We return now to that other postulate 
which makes the system of osteopathy com- 
plete—the self-stfficiency of the body 
mechanism. Our science will stand or fall 
by the measure with which we meet this 
ideal of osteopathic research. There is no 
ground for a half-way answer to self-suffi- 
ciency of the body mechanism. 

If the body mechanism be unable to 
manufacture its own reparative, recupera- 
tive and protective compounds under me- 
chanical adjustment to the same or a better 
degree that it could manufacture these 
compounds under the influence of an exter- 
nal stimulant, then we must admit that os- 
teopathy is not a completed system, that it 
should be used only in selected cases, that, 
in effect, it is but another agent to be 
added to mordant eclecticism. 

We must pause here, however, to distin- 
guish between a complete and a completed 
system. ‘The Christian religion to its ad- 
herents offers a complete plan or system of 
spiritual salvation, yet it applies to-day to 
but a small percentage of the earth’s in- 
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habitants. Christianity is spending millions 
to accomplish a completed work through a 
potently complete plan of salvation. So 
we must through research establish a com- 
pleted work through a complete system of 
healing. ; 

We must realize to the fullest what fail- 
ure to establish, through research, this most 
vital postulate of self-sufficiency means to 
our profession. Failure means that we 
must abandon our ideas of a distinct per- 
fected plan of physical restoration. 
Through failure our work becomes only a 
particle in the mosaic of the yet undiscov- 
ered perfect science of healing. Failure 
means the loss of positiveness and aggres- 
sion, it means professional death to us. 


Failure would mean the same as if the 
Christian had to abandon his Bible for a 
study of the Koran and seek salvation 
through faith in Mohammed. It is for 
this reason the faithful disciple of Dr. Still, 
the “stalwart,” the “tenfinger” osteopath, 
looks with abhorrence upon that Judas 
who for thirty pieces of silver would aban- 
don a vital principle in our science and 
join the followers of drug therapeutics. 

I cannot take your time to prove each 
point, but must make a few general state- 
ments backed by ample proof which I must 
omit. We know, for instance, that the hu- 
man body has the mechanism necessary for 
the manufacture of its restorative and re- 
parative agents in the infectious diseases of 
measles, mumps, smallpox, whooping 
cough, typhoid, tuberculosis, scarlet fever, 
chicken pox, yellow fever and grippe. In 
none of these infections, whether the path- 
ogenic agent be known or unknown, do 
drugs offer any aid to-repair or restora- 
tion. And it is questionable from the best 
figures obtainable if agents manufactured 
outside of the body can possibly offer any 
protection from one of these diseases. 


There remains only rabies, tetanus, sy- 
philis, diphtheria and malaria where any 
claim worthy of consideration is made for 
repair, restoration or prevention by com- 
pounds manufactured outside of the body. 
Of these five diseases every claim has a 
scientific doubt on its value. 

There is no doubt, however, that many 
of the agents employed devitalize the body 
and thus render it a fit host for other pa- 
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thogenic organisms. This is undoubtedly 
true of anti-pneumococcus serums, in se- 
rums for mixed infections, in anti-diph- 
theric, anti-typhoid and tubercular vac- 
cines. The score stands thus: ten infec- 
* tions prove absolutely the adequacy of the 
body mechanism; five infections may pos- 
sibly be prevented or ameliorated by extra- 
neous agents—at the risk, however, of great 
harm in their administration. 


Ideal of Research That Should Appeal 
Most 


Yet the ideal of research that should ap- 
peal to us most is not the work to be ac- 
complished—great as that work is—but 
rather the effect upon ourselves of the ef- 
fort we make. I have never seen a truer 
aphorism than that of Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, “In the long run a man becomes 
what he purposes, and gains for himself 
what he really desires.” 

If we want a completed osteopathy—if 
that is what we really desire—in the long 
run that goal will be ours. But it can be 
ours only by purpose. If we follow the 
line of least effort, of least possible criti- 
cism, of most profit and immediate gain to 
ourselves that vision of a completed osteo- 
pathy will be lost, and with the loss of that 
vision will go the inspiration that has made 
our past advancement possible and our fu- 
ture an unmeasured victory. 

The most successful instructor I ever 
had, opened his elementary course in chem- 
istry with a lecture on Mendelejeff’s law, 
giving us a vision of the field of accom- 
plishment that lay before us through dili- 
gence and perseverance in that science. 
The ideals of chemical research inspired us 
to take hold of that dry subject. Our in- 
structors should keep before our students 
ideals of research in the mechanism of the 
human body. é 

We know something of the effects of ty- 
phoid secretion on the body metabolism— 
‘more should be known. We know some- 
thing of the metabolic action of the pan- 
creatic enzymes; the bacteriolytic action of 
these enzymes is only suspected, not 
proved. Yet Dr. Still told us twenty-five 
years ago “to watch the sweetbreads” in 
every tuberculous cadaver that went into 
the dissecting room. 
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We know that malaria plasmodium hi- 
bernates in the spleen. We want to put a 
course of materia medica in our colleges 
so we may know how to administer qui- 
nine for malaria. Instead, we should find 
out by research what internal secretion of 
the spleen is altered and what mechanism 
is at fault that will allow this hibernation 
and subsequent sporulations of this para- 
site. 

From syphilis we know the body mech- 
anism develops a compound that changes 
the field of activity of this germ from the 
superficial to the deeper tissues. We do 
not know what this mechanism is, we are 
not even trying to find it, but we are offer- 
ing in college a course that will train our 
men to give mercury or arsenic to bring 
about this change. 

Some one asked Daniel Webster after his 
speech in reply to Hayne on secession how 
he ever thought of all those arguments. 
Webster answered, “I never thought of 
them. The very air was charged with rea- 
sons; I just reached up and plucked them 
out of the air.” The very air of an osteo- 
pathic clinic is charged with ideals of re- 
search. 

So far we have learned a little about the 
influence of the mechanical lesion on symp- 
toms—yet we know so very little of how 
we get our reactions. How does raising 
the false ribs on the left side relieve dis- 
tention from gas quicker than “Sodium Bi- 
carb,” as you learn to call it in your mate- 
ria medica? Why does pressure on the cli- 
toris relax the circular fibers of the cervix 
uteri? Why should gastric neoplasm pro- 
duce pain in the left supra scapular area? 
Why does the correction of a lesion in low- 
er dorsal reduce the sugar content of the 
urine? 

In a mixed pneumonic infection, how 
does correction of muscular and rib lesions 
of the mid-dorsal area set up the body de- 
fense? Why does a lesion of the tenth rib 
on right aid the defense of the appendix 
against the bacillus catarrhalis? 

In chemism, in bio-chemistry, in hemo- 
lysis, in bacteriolysis, in autoclysis, in os- 
mosis of the cerebrospinal fluid, in osmosis 
of the lymph, in short, in every activity of 
the human body involving mechanical, 
chemical or structural changes for the sake 
of defense, repair, growth, nutrition or re- 
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production we have our ideals of research. 

Yet because some problems remain un- 
solved, and in spite of the abundant proof 
we have that these solutions must be 
reached through the mechanical concept, 
we have some in our ranks who would 
abandon this concept and take up materia 
medica. Yes, in spite of the victories we 
have won we still have with us the scien- 
tific coward. 

With a score of ten completed victories 
for self-sufficiency of the body mechanism 
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in our favor to five incomplete struggles in 
favor of extraneous compounds we should 
not abandon the contest. 


Backed by the record of our past in 
every other field, and knowing the com- 
pleteness of our science from the stand- 
point of biology, histology, pathology and 
physiology I, for one, purpose to stand by 
my ideals of research for the sake of a 
completed osteopathy. 


OTTARI. 





Our Neighbor and Osteopathy 


jenniE A. Ryet, D. O., Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 


(Address before the A. O. A. Convention, Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 6, 1917) 


N the old Spanish coins used in the 
days before Columbus there was a pic- 
ture of the Pillars of Hercules at the 

Straits of Gibraltar, and underneath 
them the motto, “Ne plus ultra.” But 
when the great voyages had been made 
and the bigness of the world began to 
dawn upon the European mind, the coin 
bore the same picture with a changed 
inscription, “Plus ultra.” More beyond! 
Fellow osteopaths, I desire above all else 
to-night to unfold to you a vision which 
shall send you forth to write “Plus ultra 
—More beyond.” For it is the vision of 
things beyond which nerves and sum- 
mons us. 

Our subject is the education of the 
public to osteopathy, but I know that before 
I reach that matter I shall seem to digress 
and I want to assure you that I shall 
permit myself only such digression as 
is necessary if we are to secure a true 
perspective for our immediate problem. 
We must develop our teaching with the 
largest possible horizon and the fullest 
possible comprehension of the truth 
which we desire to implant in the minds 
and hearts of men. An invalid has been 
defined as one whose gaze is fixed upon 
his own health rather than upon his task. 
We can ill afford professional invalidism, 
therefore, we must beware lest we over- 
indulge in introspection. It will stimu- 
late growth and promote health if some- 
times we look away from our profes- 


sional problems and think about the prob- 
lems in the world about us. 

We are called to a pioneer work in 
an “enormously complicated world, full 
of stirring and confusion and ferment.” 
Whether we will or no, ours is an im- 
portant task which we must approach 
with increased consciousness. In so far 
as we can direct the future at all we 
shall do-so by laying what we see beside 
what other people see, and no calamity 
could be greater than that we should 
fail to see in our science all its fullness 
of promise, its potential possibilities for 
good. 

. Thus far we have but skirted the coast 

of our opportunity. A veritable Promised 
Land lies within our reach. To-day we 
are writing duty and self-preservation 
where we should write privilege and 
high calling. Ours is a science not sim- 
ply for the healing of individuals. It 
has a public message for the whole of 
society. Devotion to a great cause makes 
for true greatness, and we have a right 
to become a great and useful profession, 
for ours is a great cause based upon a 
great truth. 

In a discussion of the commercial 
problems of the Orient and the Occident, 
Dr. Faunce, president of the Brown Uni- 
versity, says: 

“We cannot trade with a sphinx. We 
cannot do business with the man or 
woman whose viewpoint we ignore or 





 . 
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disdain. We must put ourselves in his 
place before we can put our goods into his 
home.” 

To attempt to educate a public to our 
way of thinking or to carry to them our 
interpretation of truth until we have 
given due consideration to the needs and 
wishes of that public is to fail before 
we begin. It is to try to trade with a 
sphinx. 


Problems in Train of New Social Order 


We live in a world-age. We have 


established world communications. We. 


are engaged in a world war. We are 
fighting for world democracy. Further- 
more, a tremendous social impulse has 
swept over the land. There is being 
created to-day a finer social order for all 
human beings. The best minds of the 
world are studying what Woodrow Wil- 
son calls “the new humanities”—society, 
the family, government, economic laws, 
social reform and human uplift. Con- 
sideration of the individual is no longer 
enough. We must consider the race. 

The modern intellect is thinking in the 
big terms of society and of humanity. It 
is not looking for ready-made, hand-me- 
down dogma, nor does it act in response 
to authority. It accepts or rejects an 
idea according to its faith in its worth 
for the meeting of human needs. And 
the public education problem of the os- 
teopathic profession is to present the 
philosophy of A. T. Still to this mind so 
as to secure its acceptance. 

If we desire to attack our problems in- 
telligently (and we do) we must move 
forward logically. First we must scan 
the field as it is without our truth. Then 
we must turn upon it the light that has 
been entrusted to us. This we must do 
in order to assure ourselves that we 
really have a public message. Then we 
are ready for the consideration of the 
ways and means of carrying this mes- 
sage to society. 

Therefore, and to this end, we shall 
take up briefly the big present-day prob- 
lems which are in the main religious, 
educational, political, industrial and social. 
And again I would assure you that my ap- 
parent digression is more seeming than real. 
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To introduce you to a new school of 
religious leadership let me quote from a 
religious writer: 


“No doubt it is our diurnal duty to 
preach that the soul of all improvement 
is the improvement of the soul. But 
God’s equilateral triangle of body, soul, 
spirit can never be ignored. Is not the 
body wholly ensouled and is not the soul 
wholly embodied?” 


It is significant that the world’s great- 
est preacher was its Great Physician. 
The Sermon on the Mount is preceded 
by the statement that “there followed 
Him a great multitude and He healed 
them.” At the foot of the mount as He 
came down He met a leper. “And He 
put forth His hand and touched him and 
the leprosy was cleansed.” Counting the 
number of recorded miracles of Jesus 
as thirty-two, twenty-six were of the 
healing of the body and two more the 
supplying of bodily food. He said, “Thy 
sins are forgiven thee,” but He also said, 
“Arise and walk.” 


The silent mountains, the immeasur- 
able heavens, the mighty deep are things 
which stir our inmost beings. And yet 
the human body — beautiful, wonderful, 
perfect—has been so fashioned that with 
it and through it man has gained the 
mastery in the natural world. None but 
an inspired thinker, an intellectual giant 
with a big soul could unravel its mys- 
teries as Dr. Still has done. He saw the 
body as the handiwork of the Divine 
Architect and he saw in it perfection and 
upon this foundation he builded a school 
—which school we are. 


Present day thinking has brought soci- 
ology up to a place of honor beside the- 
ology in our religious institutions. Our 
task is to secure for physiology a place 
of equal rank beside these other two. 
“The temple of the living God” must be 
understood by those who would present 
the truths of God. G. Stanley Hall, one 
of the foremost educators of our time, 
says in a chapter on physical education, 
“Body keeping, in the young, can and 
should be made almost a religion.” But 
the only school ever conceived with ideals 
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high enough to give to the theologians this 
concept of temple perfection is our own. 


Educational 


I am almost afraid to tackle the mat- 
ter of education from its physical side. 
Theoretically, education is built upon 
the foundation of a sound mind in a sound 
body. But even before we were in pos- 
session of astounding figures relative to 
the number of men in our country phy- 
sically unfit for military service, it was 
evident that the schools of America were 
far from a realization of this ideal. None 
but a cast-iron body can fulfill the phy- 
sical conditions imposed between the be- 
ginning of kindergarten and the end of 
university and come out with anything 
like health. May I repeat an excerpt 
I have used in this connection in the lit- 
tle story, “Childhood the Period of Prep- 
aration”—the words of a school super- 
intendent : 

As our public school stands at present, we 
are turning out spinal curvatures, bony lesions, 
imperfect eyes, weak constitutions, faulty 
digestions by the score while you are attempt- 
ing to make our product, piece by piece, mar- 
ketable by skillful repairing. You are caring 
for flood sufferers—a noble work and a nec- 
essary work, while the leak in the dike is still 
unstopped. 

The hopeful thing about the situation 
is the increased consciousness among 
educators along these physical lines, and 
the very fact that this is so opens to us 
a field unoccupied and untilled. 

Within a comparatively short period 
the psychologist has radically altered the 
educator’s viewpoint and transformed his 
work. Yet the psychologist bases his 
reasoning on brain normality or ab- 
normality. He knows nothing of the far- 
reaching consequences in brain product 
of minor imperfections in the mechanism 
controlling the circulation of the blood 
through the brain. As a class, educators 
are big-brained, earnest people. They 
are unfamiliar with the facts in the case 
of their cervical lesion. But they want 
this knowledge. As one of their number 
said to me, “The gift of the psychologist 
to education is greater than that of any 
other thinker—unless it be the osteo- 
path.” 

The teaching standards in this depart- 
ment are not right and thinking teach- 
ers realize it. Physical training lacks the 
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substantial basis of complete anatomical 
knowledge, and hence often yields a min- 
imum of good where a maximum is ex- 
pected and sometimes actually does harm. 
Physical education is so entirely negligible 
that I shall not discuss it. Children are 
taught some interesting facts concern- 
ing their bodies, but nowhere do they get 
the idea of the body as a machine which 
they must care for and operate for a life- 
time, and such knowledge of the machine 
as will constitute power over sickness in 
after life. This truth must be made clear 
to teachers before it can be imparted 
by them to the children—and the force 
destined to change all this is the broad 
dissemination among teachers of the 
vision which Dr. Still has given us. They 
must have something of his faith in 
bodily perfection, something of his ap- 
preciation of the masterpiece of the 
Creator, who made the birds and _ the 
flowers and the sunsets. Then and then 
only will they begin to be fitted to in- 
struct the young concerning their own 
bodies. Teachers are seeking this light, 
but we who hold it have not yet turned 
it toward them. There is not even a book 
to which we can go for this teaching. 


More than a year ago I began to urge 
the creation somewhere in the educa- 
tional regime of our profession of a 
teacher training class. In discussing it 
with a teacher I said, “Do you think we 
can get ten teachers with whom to start 
such a class?” His reply was, “I should 
think you could get a thousand.” 


Political 


In my classification of the problems to 
be studied in the light of our fresh con- 
ception of things physical, I have made 
bold to include politics. Just as people 
take poisons into their stomachs to cure 
all manner of disease because the thing 
is customary, so also they make laws to 
govern their fellows with very little con- 
sideration of the fiber of those to be 
governed, because this ignorant practice 
likewise is customary. In his “Preface 
to Politics,’ Walter Lippman says of gov- 
ernment: 

Its task is essentially to carry out programs 


of service—to add, and build and increase the 
facilities of life. Repression is an insignificant 
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fact of its work. The use of the club can 
never be applauded though it may be tolerated. 
Its use is a confession of ignorance. Who- 
soever is set upon shaping politics must accept 
freely as his starting point the infpulses that 
agitate human beings. It is impossible to abolish 
either with a law or with an axe the desires of 
man. 


And my question as an osteopath is of 
the relation between mechanical perfec- 
tion and imperfection and those impulses 
which agitate human beings—the desires 
of man which can be abolished neither 
with a law nor with an axe. Again let 
me quote from a criminologist. 

Our present system is epileptic. Science has 
conquered the old custom of flogging lunatics. 
The increase of knowledge must inevitably 
do away with our barbaric penal codes with 
cellular confinement and electrocution. An en- 
lightened community will realize that the 
whole medieval idea of punishing each other 
is not only a sin according to Christ, but a 
blunder; a rank economic extravagance as 
useless as it is costly. We will learn to 
protect ourselves from the losses and moral 
contagion, of crime as we do from infectious 
diseases. Our prisons we will discard for 
hospitals, our judges will become physicians, 
our “screws” we will turn into trained nurses. 

And again as an osteopath my question 
is of the relation between physical ab- 
normality and that abnormality of con- 
duct which we term crime, and my hope 
is that when this glad day comes, with 
the substitution of hospitals for prisons, 
our judges may become osteopathic phy- 


sicians. 
Industrial 


In his novel, “The Jungle,” Upton Sin- 
clair gave to most readers an impres- 
sion of unsanitary conditions in packing 
houses. But there was for me another 
story which sank deeper and staid long- 
er—that of a young foreigner, selected 
one morning from a crowd of fifty ap- 
plicants for a job, because of his physical 
fitness, and who a few years later broken 
and diseased in body, was brought to a 
choice between a place in the fertilizer 
plant: and starvation for himself and his 
family. It is a striking picture of the 
cheapness with which industry values the 
human machine. 

Efficiency and conservation are watch- 
words in the present day industrial world, 
but human efficiency and the conserva- 
tion of human energy are no more than 
elibly uttered phrases even with the most 
liberal and highest type of employer. To 
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consider the human machine efficient or 
inefficient, highly productive or econom- 
ically wasteful according to its state of re- 
pair and the care it receives is quite 
different from thinking of a human be- 
ing for the most part an unknown quant- 
ity. And here again we hove in our teach- 
ing a far-reaching message. 


Social 


The social problem is the sum of all 
other problems, and more. A settlement 
worker tells the story of his first ex- 
perience in one of those places where 
filth, poverty and drunkenness meet in a 
single unventilated room. He had gone 
there with a settlement nurse who had 
been called to a confinement case. There 
were six other children, and he sat with 
the youngest on his knee. Finally the 
nurse asked him if he couldn’t stop its 
crying. At this question he fiercely an- 
swered: “No, I can’t. I wouldn’t if I 
could. Why should 1? Why don’t the 
other little fools cry, too? Do you want 
them to laugh?” . 

Sometimes it seems that the roots of 
the social evils are so hopelessly inter- 
woven with other big problems that our 
feeble efforts with individuals are use- 
less. But we shall continue to establish 
our clinics, especially those for the chil- 
dren. We shall redouble our effort to 
reach them with teaching. We shall co- 
labor with every worthy cause instituted 
for the relief of suffering and oppression, 
but we shall give our greatest contri- 
bution to these unfortunates when we 
inspire the leaders of the uplift move- 
ment to look upon physical facts with 
the added light of our knowledge and ex- 
perience. Here as in the schools we can 
accomplish greatest good by teaching 
and co-operating with teachers and or- 
ganizers. When we can show them that 
we have an added gift we may expect 
from them the hand of fellowship, but 
we must offer proof of our earnestness 
and ability to serve. 

Volumes might be written on the sub- 
ject which I like to call the Greater Os- 
teopathy. We have not touched two evils 
menacing the home, alcohol and divorce 
but even here there are important nhy- 
sical factors to be considered. This is the 
picture of osteopathy I have tried to pre- 
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sent in the little “Childhood, the Period 
of Preparation,” and in summary I will 
quote from its pages: 


Comparatively speaking, osteopathy is very 
recent. This aspect is the newest application 
of it; also it is the biggest and the best. Cura- 
tive osteopathy is truly carrying “relief to 
flood sufferers,” while preventive osteopathy 
applied in childhood, is in the nature of proper 
inspection of the building of the dike, in order to 
insure a structure which shall withstand the 
storms. 

The world is richer for a therapy which can 
bring relief to suffering and healing to man’s 
infirmities, but there is a greater osteopathy. 
The science rests upon a truth as old as time, 
for maladjustment of bodily parts did not 
begin to operate in the production of dis- 
ease A. D. 1874, in the State of Kansas, U. 
S. A., any more than electricity came into 
existence with Franklin’s kite, or the law 
of gravity with Newton’s apple. Many factors 
operate in determining the destiny of a life. 
Harmony of bodily parts is only one of these, 
but it is one. An understanding of the rela- 
tion of perfect mechanism to health and nor- 
mal conduct will bear upon every problem 
which touches man. A realization that in- 
sufficient blood in the brain may be mani- 
fested either in mental backwardness or moral 
perversion must influence the viewpoints of 
parents, teachers and preachers. When the 
light of this great truth is permitted to play 
over reform schools and prison cells, over 
institutions for the poor and the fallen; when 
the question is put as to what part mechanical 
imperfection has played in mental or moral 
disaster, a new day will dawn for humanity. 


Those who talk long and loud about 
enlarging our therapeutics are laboring 
under some sort of a delusion. They have 
not sensed the high privilege granted us 
in developing and presenting a science 
destined to influence so fundamentally 
human progress, individual and institu- 
tional. We have thus far but scratched 
the surface of osteopathy. Revelations 
await us as we delve deeper. There is 
one thing we must never lose sight of. 
“Truth, crushed to earth will rise again.” 
The truth concerning the importance of 
bodily mechanism can never die. But 
there is nothing except the loyalty of the 
osteopathic profession that can insure 
that the world shall receive this truth 
under the name of osteopathy. It is the 
truth that the world is seeking. They 
care not under what name. It is we who 
know that ours is the original who should 
care mightly—and if need be sacrificially. 

The highest happiness possible to the 
human being is granted through the crea- 
tive power. The composer, the inventor. 
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the author, has wrested from life that 
which money could not buy. Dr. Still 
through the exercise of a marvellous 
creative power brought forth a thing so 
big that in one lifetime it was possible 
only for it to be begin to unfold. And 
we, his followers, are granted opportu- 
nity to take up the work which the in- 
firmity of years has forced him to drop. 
Think of it! Thousands of men and 
women are living petty lives, sitting on 
three-legged office stools or fritting 
away time in social nothings, while we 
are privileged to carry to a hungry world 
a truth for which they are seeking and 
to stand between that truth and its ene- 
mies until public opinion shall have made it 
safe for all time. 


Great Truth Seen by Dr. Still 


Dr. Still saw a great truth and he saw 
a wide application of that truth. He pen- 
etrated not alone the physical but the 
psychical and metaphysical, as well. His 
vision was comprehensive. His follow- 
ers have taken it up from one angle 
alone, but the world wants and must 
have the whole. It must have our heal- 
ing, but it must have far more, A. T. 
Still’s full gift to humanity. 

Some friends of mine who were trav- 
elling in a new country had been urged 
to see the sunset from the top of a cer- 
tain mountain. But after a long, hard 
climb which had taken them but a part 
of the way they almost decided to wait 
at a wayplace on the mountain side for 
the sunset. However, they did go on to 
the top and found.their reward far to 
surpass their fairest dream. 

And so with us. Our present work is 
wonderful. As we grow and increase our 
knowledge of disease from the osteo- 
pathic angle, we become enthusiastic 
over the healing which we have in our 
hands. But we must not stop here if we 
would be true disciples of A. T. Still. His 
vision was from the very highest and to 
that vision we must aspire. 

It is true that sick people want relief 
from suffering, and upon the foundation 
of that want all schools of healing rest 
to-day. But it is also true that all peo- 
ple. well and sick, want a fullness of life 
which comes only with the health—and 
here I mean an affirmative health as dis- 
tinguished from an absence of disease 
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symptoms which I term negative health. 
The best minds to-day are looking back 
of the monster disease to another mon- 
ster, ignorance, and are ready to wel- 
come the school which evidences a desire to 
fight the ignorance, and presents a rea- 
sonable, understandable explanation of 
matters of health and disease. This lat- 
ter we have, but our public education 
effort is the evidence of our desire to fight 
the ignorance, and let me ask you if you 
believe that the public education work 
which we are carrying on to-day is suf- 
ficient to win the public to our support. 

In our public education work, my plea 
is for the education for which the public 
is calling. Let us teach clearly and in 
simple language our truth concerning the 
importance of bodily mechanism. The 
mind that grasps this will readily recog- 
nize the healing power in adjustment and 
will see likewise the factor for social bet- 
terment included in the teaching. Let us 
present to people the whole and they will 
grasp its every part, but while we con- 
tinue to present one part alone we must 
be neither surprised nor disappointed if 
they do not grasp the whole. 

During my year as secretary of the 
Department of Public Education I have, 
for the most part, been a seeker after 
knowledge. Since I first understood os- 
teopathy it has been plain to me that 
something was wrong in the public’s edu- 
cation. Among ourselves I have invited 
correspondence and asked troublesome 
questions, seeking a fair understanding of 
our collective viewpoint. On the other 


_ hand I have sought without the profes- 


sion for information as to the conditions 
we must fulfill to secure the full recog- 
nition which is our need. In one of his 
punchy articles the late Elbert Hubbard 
said, “Sometimes I make you laugh, 
sometimes I make you mad, but always 
I make you think.” I know I have not 
made you laugh. I trust I have not made 
you mad. But I do hope I have made you 
And now from 
the laity I would bring a few letters, or 
clippings from letters, for your consid- 
eration. 

The first comes from a man recognized 
in intellectual circles of our land, Melvil 
Dewey, known as the father of the Amer- 
ican library—the man whose genius has 
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developed the public library, founded the 
Training School for Librarians, worked 
out the decimal system of cataloging. 
Dr. Dewey was for many years secretary 
of the New York State Regents, and is 
now to be found on the board of directors 
of a great many of our progressive edu- 
cational activities. I enter into this de- 
tail because through the viewpoint of an 
individual I desire to introduce you to 
the viewpoint of a class, viz., the intel- 
lectual leaders. I know that at the time 
I took up the study of osteopathy Dr. 
Dewey was interested to know what I 
could tell him of this new science of 
which he had read a little. When a year 
ago the “Childhood” booklet came out 
I sent him a copy. By return mail I re- 
ceived an acknowledgement, from which 
I quote: 


I will read your pamphlet at the earliest 
hour I can command. These are the most 
crowded days of the year. In advance I can 
tell you you are absolutely right in doing 
all that can be done in the early days. What- 
ever merit there is in osteopathy (and I am 
no competent judge, but have the feeling there 
is very much more than the old school phy- 
sicians allow) the greatest service to man- 
kind will come from applying it at the source 
in youth instead of waiting for broken health 
and more rigid frames. I shall read your pam- 
phlet with great interest. 


MELVIL DEWEY. 


Teachers Interested in Osteopathy 


There is probably no one class of peo- 
ple more interested in osteopathy than 
the teachers. They are in the first place 
perhaps more often forced to the doc- 
tor than any other class of trained think- 
ers. Almost surely they become en- 
thusiastic boosters. We will do well to 
utilize this interest and accept their co- 
operation. I have here excerpts from two 
letters written to me as department edi- 
tor of the Osteopathic Magazine—letters 


.which speak for themselves. 


No. 1. There are countless numbers of lecturers 
on current events, opera, dress standardization, 
war news, etc., appearing and gaining a warm 
reception in schools and colleges. This is es- 
pecially true of private schools. The New 
York Regents are making a big stride in 
health teaching. Now is the time for your 
department to gain a foothold that will give it 
more real power than anything that has han- 
pened in a long time could do. Special teach- 
ers of health and hygiene, etc., are needed. If 
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your department would establish a lectureship, 
sending to the women’s clubs (where are the 
mothers of the students to be instructed), to 
high schcols and colleges as well a woman— 
or a man—who would not be technical, nor 
handle the thing as an advertisement of oste- 
opathy, yet with tact to show indirectly the 
value of such knowledge as osteopathy would 
give, you could in one year make more gain, 
enlist the support of more women of power 
than in any other way. Put the thing out 
under the auspices of your association as 
health teaching. The war, the coming de- 
pression in business which the wise predict, 
the military necessity of coping with the men 
of Europe, highly trained physically and sci- 
entifically, is going to sharpen America to a 
sense of food values and greater physical ef- 
ficiency and has already aroused us to search 
for that which will give it, as the action of the 
State Board of Regents already shows. 


A TEACHER. 


No. 2. Why doesn’t every teacher know 
that there is an Osteopathic magazine con- 
taining valuable material for her work—ma- 
terial she cannot afford to miss, material for 
which she has long been looking? 

I think since receiving this magazine I have 
asked myself this question hundreds of times. 
Now I am asking you. For instance, suppose 
every teacher had the opportunity of reading 
your department in the inagazine for June 
and July, think of the strides she would be 
able to take in helping her pupils live suc- 
cessfully through this difficult period. And 
this is only one of the many articles which 
I find so helpful. 

I take my magazine to our teachers’ room 
each month, but what is one magazine in one 
teachers’ room when there are thousands of 
teachers and thousands of teachers’ rooms. 


A TEACHER. 


The next letter which I bring to you is 
from Miss Jeanette Pidgeon, registrar 
of the New York City Osteopathic Clinic, 
and is relative to the successful operation 
of a clinic: 


There are two very important points to 
make in starting an osteopathic clinic, so far 
as my observation has guided me. The main 
one is that the burden, both financial and ex- 
ecutive, should be shouldered by people who 
owe their health and often their lives to os- 
teopathy. If the profession do their part the 
beneficiaries, so to speak, ought to carry the 
real burden. It may take some time to make 
them see it, but they should be given an 
opportunity. 

However small the clinic there should be 
a secretary or registrar whose duty it is to 
look after the details. They are innumerable, far 
too much for any doctor to undertake on the side, 
and for want of following up patients, keeping 
social as well as clinical records, making reports, 
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etc. I think any clinic, no matter how well 
equipped with a professional force, will fail. 

The point of view expressed is one 
with which I heartily agree, and as I 
see it the thing and the only thing that 
can equip our clinics with executive 
heads and provide for their financial sup- 
port is public education. Nor is it mere- 
ly with our clinic problem. We must 
have endowments, we must perfect leg- 
islation. In all of this work we can best 
move forward through public education, at 
least such would be logical sequence. 

The last word I have from the laity 
is a letter from George P. A. Brayden, 
who as national organizer of the Neighbor- 
hood Associations of Public Schools, offers 
to our profession the privilege of co-opera- 
tion in the movement. He says: 

If the osteopathic colleges and associations 
make no more provision for preparing their 
practitioners for this kind of work, they cer- 
tainly are neglecting a golden opportunity to 


win popular favor. Public service alone 
brings public recognition. 


Consideration of Self Must Be Subordin- 
ated to Science and Humanity 


These are high spots. Detail is, after all, 
of secondary importance. What is good to- 
day is useless to-morrow. If we can get 
the vision of opportunity and the sense of 
responsibility, detail will shape itself. Fac- 
tions and local jealousies must go (and 
really they are the external evidence of too 
much ego and too little vision of the bigness 
of osteopathy). We must subordinate self 
to science and humanity. We must develop 
an efficient organization for the carrying on 
of this work. As we stand at the present a 
central A. O. A. department is in touch 
with individuals throughout the country. 
This may through courtesy be called an or- 
ganization, but in reality it is nothing of the 
kind. There must be the central depart- 
ment, the State department, the district de- 
partment, the local department. As chair- 
man of the central department for the com- 
ing year, I want to say, give us such an or- 
ganization as I have outlined, supported by 
individuals and we can carry osteopathy on 
and up by leaps and bounds to the place in 
public favor that its fundamental truth has 
made ready for it. 

In Life a few copies back I found this 
Test for Citizenship: 
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“A practical way to gauge one’s value as 
a citizen is truthfully to consider how a 
nation composed entirely of one’s self and 
fac-similes,of one’s self would weigh in the 
international balance.” 

In closing I should like to suggest that a 


practical way to gauge one’s value as a mem- 
ber of a profession is truthfully to consider 
how if entirely composed of one’s self: and 
fac-similes of one’s self such a profession 
would weigh in the national balance. 

191 Burton’ AVE. 





Hay Fever 


James D. Epwarps, D. O., St. Louis, Mo. 


(Paper read at A. O. A. Convention, August 6-11, 1917). 


HE subject is reintroduced because of 
the fact that during the past few 
years some very important additions 

have been made to our knowledge of the 
causes and consequences of certain disturb- 
ances of the nasal cavity, the effects of 
which should arouse particular interest be- 
cause of their bearing upon the cerebrospi- 
nal and sympathetic systems. 

The treatment of these affections. has not 
been rational, in the sense of having been 
directed against their causative factors, the 
osteopathic lesion, rather than their effects, 
the local intrinsic disturbance. 

It is almost a certainty that in dealing 
with the nasal neuroses we are dealing with 
phenomena that are the outcome of osteo- 
pathic lesions, and if the osteopath would 
add to his armamentarium the correction of 
the local disturbance, as well as he does the 
structural adjustment, his percentages 
would be far greater, and much more grat- 
ifying to both himself and the patient. To 
be successful in suppressing the nasal dis- 
orders we must not limit our treatment to 
the structural adjustment, but apply our- 
selves to the local intrinsic lesion, dietetic 
adjustment, and hygienic instruction of our 
patients. 

Cervical neuritis or neuralgia was trans- 
ferred to a “subluxated vertebra,” or spo- 
ken of as neurasthenia. A close study of 
these cases conclusively showed that pre- 
ceding these symptoms was a sphenoidal 
postempyema, and its sequela a subacute 
inflammation, localized to the sphenoid pa- 
latin region or membranous covering of the 
nasal ganglion. The tissues in this area 
showed a sharply inflamed patch of red- 
ness, and an application of 5 per cent 
cocain to that particular point relieved all 


the symptoms—the cervical pains vanished 
and the eyes became normal. 

It should be remembered that the func- 
tion of the nose is the matter of greatest 
importance in the treatment of all nasal 
disorders, just as the function of the eye 
or ear is of first importance when life is 
not at stake. The reprehensible destruction 
of the nasal mucosa is so common that we 
osteopaths cannot help entering a vigorous 
protest against this practice. If many wri- 
ters were taken seriously nearly all diseases 
of the human body would be cured by re- 
moving some portion of the nasal cavity. 
Some authors report genital spots and blad- 
der spots, as well as hemorrhoidal, intesti- 
nal, hepato-pancreatic, gastric and esopha- 
geal areas on the inferior turbinate, and by 
removing certain portions of the nasal cav- 
ity, dysmenorrhea, enuresis and other dis- 
eases are cured. It is only a matter of 
time until the diagnostician will be asking 
for the removal of some portion of the na- 
sal cavity, that area supposedly the key to 
some remote pathology. Harmless treat- 
ment with powerful suggestion may be ex- 
cused, but to destroy normal tissue for a 
symptom that may occur repeatedly is poor 
treatment. 

If the nasal mucosa is swollen and shows 
a normal cocain or adrenelin reflex, then 
this turgescence is temporary, due to local 
or general irritation. If due to local irrita- 
tion, mild, gentle treatment, supported by 
structural adjustment, brings quick relief. 
If due to general disturbance the nasal in- 
trinsic lesion improves when the general 
congestion is removed, whether it is in the 
thorax or the abdominal cavity. 

The causative factors are many. The 
commonest disorders causing congestion in 
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the nasal cavity are alcoholism, hepatic 
cirrhosis, chronic gastro-intestinal disturb- 
ances, heart lesions, leukemia and pseudo- 
leukemia. A membranous congestion also 
occurs at menstrual periods, at puberity, 
the climacteric, and during pregnancy. It 
is the duty of the specialist to refer these 
cases to the general practitioner, and not 
destroy the nasal mucosa, which is second- 
arily involved. 

Cauterization of any kind, almost with- 
out exception, should never be used in the 
nasal cavity. The exceptions are hemophi- 
lia or where it is necessary to save life. 
All solutions applied to the nasal mucosa 
should be so mild that they could be 
dropped into the eye. 

Much of the pathology of the nose, like 
that in other mucous-lined cavities of the 
body, is largely embraced in those condi- 
tions which interfere with the drainage and 
ventilation of the accessary sinuses. When 
there is good drainage and ventilation, in- 
flammation is rare, except in those cases 
supported by a virulent infection, or in 
which the resistance is lowered by some 
blood disease or depleted opsonic index. 
The local expression of a_ constitutional 
disturbance, such as syphilis and tubercu- 
losis ; anatomical configuration of the nasal 
cavity, such as septal deviations, hypertro- 
phied turbinals, ridges and spurs, polyps 
and other tumefactions, whereby the drain- 
age and ventilation of the sinuses are inter- 
fered with, should be carefully searched 
for and treated accordingly. 

The commonest sequela of turbinal or 
septal cauterization is cystic degeneration. 
The glandular ducts are destroyed and 
sealed by cicatricial tissue, while the unim- 
paired glands keep on secreting and slowly 
form cysts. This cystic degeneration en- 
larges the turbinate, and the respiratory 
act is so impaired that turbinectomy is in- 
dicated. ‘These cysts may form pus sacs, 
and by absorption infect other regions. 
Osteitis, atrophy, sinusitis, tonsillitis, orbi- 
tal disturbances, asthma, purulent meningi- 
tis, synechiae, and hay fever are common 
sequelae of nasal cauterization. 

When there is atrophy due to cauteriza- 
tion, the serous exudate is diminished, and, 
therefore, the mucous secretion, not being 
diluted with the large amount of serum, be- 
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comes sticky and difficult to remove. Oils 
often make the nose worse, and even mild 
alkalin or normal salt solutions aggravate 
the condition. This is due to the membra- 
nous changes. 

A 2 per cent solution of boric acid is 
very efficacious, but must be used continu- 
ously ; otherwise the patient is very uncom- 
fortable. 


Cauterization of Nasal Cavity an Abom- 
inable Practice 

A nasal cavity scarred by cauterization 
necessarily loses its functional integrity and 
imposes a vast amount of extra work on 
the membranous lining of the nasopharynx, 
larynx and lower respiratory tract, which 
do not and cannot perform the nasal func- 
tons. A nostril full of cicatricial tissue 
loses its normal feeling, and the patient 
suffers from air hunger. 


Thousands of hay fever patients are the 
victims of chronic untoward results of cau- 
terization. Cauterization of the nasal cav- 
ity is an abominable practice. Anything 
which destroys the glandular tissues or de- 
creases the normal sensitiveness of the nos- 
tril impairs its protective power. No the- 
rapy should be used in the nasal cavity that 
burns or irritates the mucosa, because such 
treatment causes chronic rhinitis. 

Ballenger’s “Viscious circle,” which in- 
cludes the infundibulum, hiatus-semiluna- 
ris, middle turbinate and olfactory fissure, 
is the key to the treatment of hay fever, or 
hyperesthetic rhinitis. In his fourth edi- 
tion, page 199, he emphasizes the following 
statement: “Remove the obstruction within 
the key or ‘vicious circle’ before attempt- 
ing more radical measures.” 

The accessory sinuses are divided for 
clinical purposes into two groups, the ante- 
rior and posterior sinuses. ‘The anterior 
group is composed of the frontal, the an- 
terior ethmoidal and the maxillary sinuses, 
which Ballenger terms “series one.” ‘The 
posterior group is composed of the poste- 
rior, ethmoidal and the sphenoidal sinuses, 
and is called “series two.” The normal 
drainage from “series one” is into the 
middle meatus, between the middle tur- 
binate and lateral wall. The ostia of “se- 
ries two” open into the posterior portion of 
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the superior meatus and drain upon the 
posterior half of the middle turbinated 
body. 

As the middle turbinate slopes slightly 
downward and backward, the secretion 
flows toward the posterior choana, though 
it also flows over the median border of the 
middle turbinate, through the olfactory fis- 
sure or space between the turbinate and the 
septum, hence a purulent secretion in the 
olfactory fissure is usually indicative of a 
superative process in “series two.” A pu- 
rulent secretion in the middle meatus, or 
between the middle turbinate and the lat- 
eral wall, is usually indicative of a diseased 
“series one.” Bearing in mind this method 
of drainage it will be apparent that a mal- 
alignment or hypertrophied turbinal would 
block the drainage and ventilation of either 
series one or two. Normally the lower as- 
pect of the middle turbinate should hang 
midway between the septum and lateral na- 
sal wall. 

Ballenger says that the “sneezing area” 
of the nose is at the points of contact be- 
tween the middle turbinate and the septum, 
hence the sneezing, which is so characteris- 
tic of hay fever. This contact point and 
sensitive area can be eliminated by swab- 
bing the parts with a 10 per cent solution 
of cocain in adrenalin chlorid 1-1,000, 
and allowed to remain fifteen to twenty 
minutes, and by passing a “turbinate ad- 
juster” (Freer’s dull elevator) into the 
nares and gently raising the turbinate from 
off the septum, thus adjusting the mal- 
alignment and clearing the point of irrita- 
tion. This simple technique relieves almost 
instantaneously many frontal and temporal 
headaches; also orbital disturbances, such 
as conjunctivitis, blepharitis, epiphora and 
dacryocystitis. 

Hay fever and asthmatic attacks are 
sometimes due to turbinal malalignments. 
The contact of the septum with the mucosa 
of the turbinates irritates it and excites the 
hypertrophic process and sensitive area, 
which interferes with the drainage from 
the various sinuses leading into the nasal 
cavity. 

Turbinectomy deprives the nares of an 
important function, e. g., the moistening 
and warming of the inspired air. I have 
carefully questioned the results of this 
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technique and concluded that 75 per cent 
of the operations are contraindicated and 
can be avoided by this simple treatment of 
turbinate adjustment. 

Ballenger believes that the ultimate cure 
of hay fever and asthma will not be found 
in the serum treatment, but in the proper 
comprehension and treatment of catarrhal 


-sinusitis. ‘This will include the obstructive 


lesions of the septum and structures within 
the “vicious circle” of the nose. 


As a sedative to those who may fear the 
intranasal manipulation, a few anatomo- 
pathological facts quoted from ‘Treves’ 
“Applied Anatomy” will help to recall 
some important anatomical relations in the 
nasal cavity as follows: 


’ The anterior nares have somewhat the shape 
of the heart on a playing card, and the aperture 
as a whole measures about one and one-quarter 
inches vertically, and a little less than one and 
one-quarter transversely, at its widest part. The 
anterior nares can be well explored by the finger 
introduced into the nostril and the nasal aper- 
tures are just so wide on each side of the septum 
as to allow the finger to be passed far enough 
back to reach another finger introduced into the 
posterior nares through the mouth. An effectual 
way of removing soft polypi in the adult is by 
tearing them away by two fingers so introduced. 
The operation is a little rough. By the most 
gentle introduction of the finger into the nostril 
it is often possible to feel the end of the inferior 
turbinated bone. (Page 96-97). 

So thick and lax is the normal mucous mem- 
brane of the lower border and posterior extrem- 
ity of the inferior turbinated bones that it forms 
a kind of soft cushion, sometimes called the “tur- 
binate body.” When turgid with blood it swells 
so as to obliterate the interval between the bone 
and septum. (Page 103). 

The infundibulum is three-quarters of an inch 
long, and runs downward and slightly backwards 
to open at or near the anterior end of the hiatus 
semilunaris. Along the hiatus, the secretion of 
the frontal sinus may be conveyed to the antrum 
of Highmore, thus converting that cavity into a 
cesspool in cases of chronic suppuration of the 
frontal sinus. (Page 107). 


“Finger Surgery” 


Treves’ “Applied Anatomy” suggested 
the idea of “finger surgery,” which I used 
in the treatment of hay fever. Supported 
by this authority I commenced a series of 
research, and up to the date of this paper, 
Aug. 1, 1917, I have arrested every attack 
of hay fever that visited my office. I found 
it possible to insert the little finger into the 
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anterior nares, passing it back to reach the 
posterior end of the vomer and upwards 
and backwards into the olfactory area. 
This manipulation clears the obstruction to 
the orifices of the various sinuses leading 
into the nasal cavity, adjusts the middle 
turbinate, removes the indurations, sensi- 
tive-spots, contact points, polypi, muco-pu- 
rulent material and pus-pockets and re- 
duces the “turbinate body,” which ob- 
structs the posterior nares. It corrects the 
drainage through the infundibulum and hi- 
atus semilunaris, thus avoiding the precipi- 
tation of the exudates into the antrum of 
Highmore, and adjusts the olfactory and 
ophthalmic drainage, which almost instan- 
taneously relieves the sneezing and coryza. 


Technique 


Prepare the little finger by trimming the 
nail below the cushion and lubricate with 
some mild, oily antiseptic. A 10 per cent 
solution of cocain in adrenalin chlorid 1- 
1,000, will very readily anesthetize the tis- 
sues. The anterior and posterior nares are 
gently swabbed with this solution, and al- 
lowed to remain fifteen or twenty minutes. 


When inserting the little finger into the 
anterior nares (palmer surface upward), 
the first phalanx should be directed upward 
and backwards into the olfactory area, and 
by a gentle passive manipulation, the “epi- 
naris” will be dilated. The finger should 
then be lowered and directed back into the 
posterior nares and rotated several times, 
thus relaxing the lateral tissues of the na- 
sal cavity. The turbinated bones will be 
heard to fracture very readily, and this 
will be followed in many cases by a marked 
hemorrhage, due to the sudden reduction of 
the turgid membranous lining and multiple 
hematoceles. 


The patient should be instructed not to 
blow the nose, but to allow the blood to co- 
arulate within the nares, which will arrest 
the hemorrhage in a few minutes. The co- 
agulum should be allowed to remain for at 
least three hours, after which the nasal 
cavity can be irrigated with some mild an- 
tiseptic fluid. 

The intranasal treatment should be sup- 
ported daily by hot normal saline irriga- 
tion, and soft palate manipulation. The 
operator, when manipulating the soft pal- 
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ate, should avoid touching the posterior 
pharyngeal wall, which, when disturbed, 
influences the nausea and gagging. The 
forefinger should be passed to the lateral 
aspect of the uvula, then gently behind the 
valum pendulum palati, and upward and 
backward into the epipharynx. While 
forcibly springing the soft palate the trac- 
tion should be exerted upon the lateral 
muscular portion, and not the raphe of the 
velum. ‘Traction exerted upon the uvula 
or raphe of the velum will have little if 
any effect upon the walls of the naso- 
pharynx. The muscular portion should be 
forcibly sprung downward and forward, 
forming an acute angle with the hard pal- 
ate, and held in this position a minute or 
two. This will influence the venous drain- 
age, and eliminate the passive congestion 
and sensitive areas within the deep pharyn- 
geal tissues. Every manipulation of the 
soft palate should be followed by a hot nor- 
mal saline irrigation of the epipharynx. 

A fountain syringe (two-quart size) with 
an anterior nasal tip, can be used to a great 
advantage by an alternate irrigation, the 
fluid being permitted to flow in one nostril 
and out the other, the mouth being kept 
open. The post-nasal irrigation, which is 
passed between the uvula to the nasophar- 
ynx, and irrigates from behind, forward to 
the anterior nares, is very efficacious, and 
avoids any pressure within the Eustachian 
tubes. 

During a series in research I found that 
50 per cent of the attacks of hay fever 
could be arrested by the soft palate manip- 
ulation alone, and in those cases which did 
not respond the condition was immediately 
relieved by a dilatation of the epinaris with 
the intranasal technique. However, both 
local treatments were supported by a daily 
hot normal saline irrigation of the naso- 
pharynx and the adjustment of the struc- 
tural lesions. 

Usually one radical intranasal manipu- 
lation is sufficient to correct these tissues, 
but in every case the nares should be care- 
fully inspected the following day for turbi- 
nal malalignments, and the maladjustments 
corrected immediately with the turbinate 
adjuster. The predisposing osteopathic le- 
sions should be corrected, and the patient 
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instructed to avoid abusive habits, and es- 
pecially alcoholic stimulants and smoking. 


Conclusions 


It was apparently the inadequacy of ex- 
isting therapeutic methods in hay fever that 
led to the formulation of what might be 
called the “three factor etiology.” Accord- 
ing to this theory three elements are neces- 
sary to produce hay fever: 


1. An osteopathic lesion. 
2. Nasal pathology. (Vicious circle). 
3. An external irritant. 


The absence of one of these factors will 
prevent the appearance of hyperesthetic 
rhinitis. 

I am often asked: “In what way does the 
nasal mucosa respond to the intranasal 
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manipulation?” A careful microscopic 
study of the tissue desquamation, which 
usually takes place about the third day fol- 
lowing the digital curettement of the nares, 
has shown that this intranasal curettage 
caused an exfoliation of the “sensitive 
areas,” which includes the hyperesthetic 
cells of Schultze and glands of Bowman. 
The Schneiderian or pituitary membrane 
is replaced by a new membranous layer, 
and restored to its normal functional activ- 
ity. 

Massage of the nasal mucosa, also a 
“scrubbing” process, has been tried by 
other investigators, but their treatment not 
being supported by adjustments of the os- 
teopathic lesions, the tissues returned to 
their previous anatomo-pathological condi- 
tion. 
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Board of Trustees Annual Report 


To the Members of the American Osteo- 
pathic Association: 


OUR Board of Trustees are pleased 

to submit to you a record of their 

transactions during the past year, and 
a resume of the activities of the several 
departments and committees under their 
direction. 

When meeting in Philadelphia three 
years ago we all stood aghast as the suc- 
cessive bulletins recorded the alarming fact 
of an all-European war. No one dreamed 
that on this anniversary our own nation 
would have become one of the belligerents. 
Three years of this world calamity have 
left an ineffaceable trace on every phase of 
human endeavor, individual, commercial, 
professional. Our association has not es- 
caped. Hard and trying business condi- 
tions confronted us on every hand. Al- 
though these conditions affected us as in- 
dividuals throughout the entire country 
your board feels gratified that the growth 
of the association has been fairly good— 
even better than usual. 

From Aug. 1, 1916, to Aug. 1, 1917, we 
had 390 applications for membership as 
against 332 for the previous year. The 
losses due to deaths and lapses during the 


-hearty welcome, and 


past year were 206, making a net increase 
of 184. This increase, however, is small 
in comparison with what it might have 
been had you members made the personal 
effort to get your non-member neighbors 
into the association instead of leaving it 
all to the efforts of the secretary and mem- 
bers of the board. The student auxiliary 
movement is growing encouragingly. - Al- 
most 1,000 in the several colleges are now 
members. ‘Their interest in the movement 
shows that it is a good one, but personal 
solicitation following their graduation and 
location is still necessary to bring them into 
full A. O. A. membership. Your board 
therefore urges each of you to make it his 
professional duty to visit the new practi- 
cian as soon as he locates. Give him a 
shortly thereafter 
show him the great advantages of society 
membership, local, State and national. 


FINANCIAL 


Your board wishes to again call your at- 
tention to the fact that your books and ac- 
counts are audited monthly and annually 
by a firm of certified public accountants. 
The annual report will be published in the 
official proceedings and your careful study 
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of the same is earnestly advised. The bud- 
get of estimated income and expenses was 
adisappointmentonbothsides. Returns from 
dues, advertising, commercial exhibits, etc., 
were considerably below our estimate, as 
well as the expenses for paper and printing 
were all pronouncably increased, all of 
which was directly due to the effects of 
the war. And yet, in spite of all of that, 
through great precaution and strict econ- 
omy the expenses were kept within the in- 
come. Even this, however, was a source 
of great disappointment, as many urgent 
and needful activities planned for the va- 
rious departments had of necessity to be 
shamefully curtailed or abandoned. 


Once again your board wishes to call 
your attention to the fact that a very large 
percentage of our income is now derived 
from the commercial world, and urges each 
of you to purchase whenever possible of 
those firms that patronize the advertising 
columns of our magazines and space in our 
commercial exhibits, and to call the atten- 
tion of any firm that does not patronize 
our mediums that we are firm believers in 
reciprocity. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICATION 


This department is composed of Drs. 
Webb Granberry, Orange, N. J.; L. Mason 
Beeman, and Charles S. Green, of New 
York; O. J. Snyder, Philadelphia; W. F. 
Link, Knoxville, Tenn.; Walter Merkley, 
Brooklyn, and F. P. Millard, Toronto. 


This has been a bad year for publication 
interests. Many weak publications have 
been forced to suspend, and the profits of 
the strong ones have been greatly cut. 

The JournaL has been able to increase 
its advertising returns over last year by 
about $600. A small increase from sub- 
scriptions and sales is shown. However, 
our estimate for the year has not been 
reached, due largely to the slump in adver- 
tising due to prolonged war conditions. The 
expense has run up to the amount appro- 
priated. 

The Osteopathic Magazine has had a re- 
markable growth, but the expense of print- 
ing has increased terrifically. We esti- 
mated 20,000 circulation for the Osteopa- 
thic Magazine for the year; we reached 
that figure before the end of 1916, and 
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have since maintained it—several months 
running over 22,000. 

The cost of printing the large edition has 
become very great, the increase running 
from 33% to 50 per cent above our esti- 
mate in the budget for the past year. In 
March the Postal Department changed the 
rating of the magazine from second class 
mail privilege, and since that date no effort 
has been made to increase the circulation, 
as a new schedule of prices will have to be 
adjusted. In our opinion the magazine is 
more and more proving that it has a field 
which it alone can fill. In addition it 
should become a revenue producer for the 
profession if it can be pushed as a public 
educator to the profession, and as an ad- 
vertising medium to the public. The small- 
er publications of the association show a 
good growth and a profit to the associa- 
tion. These will become an excellent field 
of revenue and perform a real service if 
systematically kept before the profession. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


This department is composed of Drs. C. 
P. McConnell, Chicago; J. F. McNary, 
Milwaukee; O. E. Smith, Indianapolis. 

For years the profession has been more 
or less lethargic about sending students to 
our colleges, and about promoting a better 
understanding of osteopathy among the 
laity. In other words, the old missionary 
spirit has somewhat died out. Therefore 
the board enthusiastically seconds Dr. Mc- 
Connell’s strong commendation of the For- 
ward Movement inaugurated and pushed 
by the New York Osteopathic Society. The 
purpose of this movement is to get back of 
our colleges, let up on constant criticism of 
them, and begin to send them students, and 
in that way compensate for the lack of 
endowments and the hardships of the war, 
and at the same time in some measure sup- 
ply the constantly growing demand for os- 
teopathic physicians. The slogan is, “Every 
osteopathic physician send a student.” 

We realize full well that during the pe- 
riod of the war and for some time after its 
close our colleges will have a hard time 
maintaining their attendance, and that it 
will be only by the greatest effort on the 
part of the profession to secure students 
for our colleges that we may be able to 
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keep our colleges and our profession in a 
healthy growing condition. 

The adoption of the four-year course, 
and the requirement of a high school dip- 
loma for matriculation have worked a 
financial hardship onthese colleges that have 
maintained the standard. However, they 
have all weathered the worst of the storm 
and are coming through in better shape 
than we feared. The result to the profes- 
sion has been good in that the student per- 
sonnel is much improved. 

The Bureau of Public Education, 
which is composed:of Drs. Woodall, Ryel, 
Parker and Drinkall, has done very good 
work the past year. Dr. Ryel, of this de- 
partment, is to be especially commended 
for organizing classes for public school 
teachers in the Los Angeles College, for her 
work with the national chairman of Fed- 
eral Neighborhood Associations of the Pub- 
lic Schools, and a series of articles for 
the A. O. A. JournaL and Osteopathic 
Magazine. Dr. Drinkall, through the IIli- 
nois Osteopathic Association, has started a 
series of essay contests among the 23,000 
senior students of the Chicago High School 
which we heartily commend. We also wish 
to endorse Dr. Woodall’s suggestion of ro- 
tation of State society meetings so that or- 
ganization and lecture work may be more 
easily carried on by visiting osteopaths. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Bureau of Public Health is com- 
posed of the following members: Drs. Jose- 
phine L. Peirce, Lima, Ohio, chairman; 
Arlowyne Orr, St. Louis; Roberta Wimer 
Ford, Seattle; Margaret H. Farnham, San 
Francisco; Jenette H. Bolles, Denver; 
Ethel Louise Burner, Bloomington, IIl1.; 
Julia F. Foster, Butler, Pa.; Elizabeth 
Broach, Atlanta, Ga.; Lallah Morgan, 
Providence, and E. Florence Gair, Brook- 
lyn. 
The board notes with pleasure the in- 
creased interest shown by the women in the 
profession as outlined by Dr. Peirce in her 
most excellent report, and wishes to urge 
that every woman in the profession read 
this report carefully that she may, during 
the coming year, lend her assistance to the 
chairman of this committee in whatever 
way is best suited to her own ability and 
her special locality. 

The board wishes especially to commend 
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the interest taken in the “better baby” cam- 
paigns which have been conducted in the 
various States, and feels that the comple- 
tion of the osteopathic score cards will be 
of much value in this work. 

There is need of attention along this line 
because of the fact, as brought out in Dr. 
Peirce’s report, that 200,000 defective chil- 
dren were entered in institutions during the 
past year. This is an increase of 25 per 
cent within the last ten years. While 
doubtless much of this increase is due to 
improved methods of diagnosis, yet that 
fact only makes more important this part 
of our work. 

The board wishes to heartily recommend 
the suggestion of Dr. Peirce that the men 
of our profession be more active in Y. M. 
C. A.’s, in church clubs, among the soldiers 
and the Boy Scouts. The board also com- 
mends Dr. Peirce’s suggestion of the need 
of a more thorough course in public health 
in our colleges that our students may be 
the better able as they enter their work in 
the field to take their places as teachers and 
leaders in their respective localities. 


BUREAU OF CLINICS 


Dr. Ira W. Drew, of Philadelphia, chair- 
man of this bureau, urges that the efforts 
of the bureau be devoted the coming year 
to a more thorough State and local organ- 
ization for this work. This seems wise. 
The work in the established clinics is prov- 
ing most gratifying, and through them the 
profession is rendering splendid service to 
the public. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


The board is especially pleased to note 
the splendid efforts made in our colleges 
along the line of Red Cross corps drills, 
first aid classes, etc., which has been fos- 
tered by the National Affairs Committee 
during the past year. 


PRESS BUREAU 


Your board urges closer co-operation of 
all members with the press bureau, as the 
education of the public is fundamental in 
all of our national and State activities. The 
program of every local and State meeting 
should be sent to the bureau as far ahead 
of the event as possible, and manuscripts 
of papers to be read should be sent early. 
No osteopathic event should occur without 
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adequate publicity, and the bureau is main- 
tained for this purpose. The work of this 
department is greatly handicapped by the 
failure of the majority of the members to 
furnish information early enough, and by 
the carelessness of members in failing to 
send clippings of articles printed. The as- 
sociation’s policy is distinctly against paid 
advertising of any sort except a profes- 
sional card, which is only permissable in 
small communities, where such procedure 
is ethical in the other schools of practice. 


LEGISLATIVE BUREAU 


The Committee on Legislation, which is 
composed of Drs. Asa Willard, of Mon- 
tana; J. D. Cunningham, of Illinois; R. W. 
Sanborn, of Ohio; M. E. English, of 
Washington, D. C., and L. H. Daniels, of 
California, has had a very busy year. Some 
new laws have been obtained and many of 
the old ones have been improved. Various 
court decisions have been handed down in 
our favor. Probably the most notable of 
these is the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Illinois in the Gage case, which declares 
the D. O. to be a physician the same as an 
M. D. 

During the year the bureau has sent out 
hundreds of pamphlets giving. advice and 
information regarding legislative matters. 
The Board of Trustees wishes to commend 
the Bureau of Legislation for its efficient 
and untiring efforts against the many fak- 
irs who are holding themselves out to be 
osteopaths, and further urges that every 
State association contemplating legislation 
should confer with this bureau before ac- 
tion. 

The full text of this report will be printed 
in pamphlet form for the members. 


GENERAL 


Your board has to offer among the va- 
rious amendments approved of one which 
provides for the establishment of a much 
needed legal department. ‘This should 
prove of great value in securing and stand- 
ardizing the rights of osteopathy. 

There has been a growing conviction of 
late that the association should make a 
charge to non-members for attendance at 
our national meetings, and many requests 
done, your board took the matter under 
advisement, and after due consideration 
having recently been made that this be 
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recognized the justness of the contention, 
and has decided that beginning with our 
next annual meeting an entrance charge of 
$5 will be made of all practicing osteopaths 
who are non-members. 

Owing to a persistent disposition on the 
part of many of our members in neglecting 
to send in the manuscripts of their ad- 
dresses to the press bureau when they have 
been honored with a position on the pro- 
gram, your board feels that an invitation 
to address this association is an honor paid 
that member, and that as an earnest of his 
appreciation of the same he should send his 
manuscript to the chairman of the program 
committee at least four weeks before the 
convention for the use of the Publicity 
Committee. If this be not done your board 
reserves the right to remove from the pro- 
gram the name of such an one. 


Your board views with much regret the 
disposition on the part of some of our spe- 
cialists to take advantage of annual meet- 
ings as an occasion for conducting classes 
for which they make a charge. Therefore 
your board has passed a resolution disap- 
proving of this practice. 


The entrance of the United States into 
the war precipitated matters for the osteo- 
pathic profession nationally. Immediately 
upon the call of President Wilson for vol- 
unteers many of our profession offered 
their services, which offer was refused on 
account of the ruling of the Medical De- 
partment of the War Department that only 
those physicians are eligible for service who 
are graduates of colleges granting the M. 
D. degree. Your board took up the mat- 
ter and appointed a committee to take 
charge of the profession’s interest. Your 
board is most appreciative of the work 
this committee has done. The end is not in 
sight, but the outlook gives conservative 
promise of success. Enough is known to 
warrant your board in the belief that in- 
trenched medicine will not yield an inch 
until forced to by the power of public de- 
mand, and this can only be had by the he- 
roic efforts of a united profession, their 
patients and friends. The fight to serve 
our country as physicians and not as pri- 
vates in the trenches is on, and the board 
admonishes you that your assistance is not 
only sought but demanded, for the success 
of the effort will depend in a large meas- 
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ure on your prompt and intelligent re- 
sponse to the directions of the committee. 
These directions you will receive from the 
committee. 

The board has approved of an amend- 
ment to the by-laws creating a department 
of public affairs, and to insure the efficien- 
cy of this new work has voted an assess- 
ment of $3 upon each member of this asso- 
ciation for the year 1917-18. 
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The board also proposes an amendment 
to be acted on at your next annual meet- 
ing, which provides for increasing the an- 
nual dues of the association to $10, half of 


which shall create a fund for the mainte- © 


nance of this new department. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. B. Meacuam, President. 
H. L. Cuties, Secretary. 
For the Board of Trustees. 


Touching the High Spots of 


Columbus Meeting 
H. L.. Cues, D. O., Orange, N. J. 


ETWEEN three and four thousand 
B readers of the Journal were not at 

Columbus. They should have been 
there to see and hear for themselves and 
do their part of what was done, but we 
will make excuses for their dereliction 
and undertake to give them a bird’s eye 
view of the meeting. 

All present would vote Columbus 
weather in August very agreeable, at 
least that particular weather we en- 
joyed. The heat over the country the 
previous week brought visions of. torrid 
days and sleepless nights, as at last year’s 
meeting, and cut down the attendance 
500 to 1000. Hence we are charitable 
toward our absentees, but we shall press 
again that osteopathic physicians must 
accept their duties most seriously at this 
particular time. Perhaps it is a mistake 
to assume that the profession generally 
wishes to make these meetings a part of 
its vacation or play time. Perhaps that 
is not fair to the meeting. Perhaps it 
does not place the right valuation on the 
meeting. Hence it is planned to hold the 
next meeting earlier, before vacations 
begin. Attendance upon the next meet- 
ing will be put squarely up to as our 
professional duty. As Boston gets the 
meeting it will be a pleasant duty at least 
to attend, but no less a duty. 

The committees at Columbus had done 
faithful work. It overtaxes the profes- 
sion of a city the size of Columbus to 
care for one of our meetings, but several 
of the committee heads in particular 
closed their offices for the entire week 


to serve the interests of the profession. 
Photographs of two or three of the active 
committee heads are reproduced in this ar- 
ticle. In addition to these especial mention 
should be made of the work of Drs. E. H. 
Calvert, Columbus, of the Exhibit Commit- 
tee, and P. S. Nichols, Delaware, of the 
Registration Committee; E. H. Bean, Col- 
umbus, of the Press Committee, and J. H. 
Scott, of the Pulpit Committee. No doubt 
every member of every committee deserves 
special mention, but these came under the 
notice of the writer. All who worked faith- 
fully have the consciousness of having con- 
tributed to the success of the meeting 
whether their names are mentioned in the 
records or not. 

Columbus has a good hall for conven- 
tions and well arranged for exhibit space, 
and committee rooms, etc., and an excel- 
lent pipe organ. We are indebted to the 
commercial organizations of the city for 
the use of these rooms. The hall is lo- 
cated, however, too far from the hotels 
to make it convenient for women, in par- 
ticular, to go back and forth for three 
sessions a day. 

The Deshler is a good hotel, modern in 
every respect, and we believe there was 
little complaint, and that fair treatment 
generally was accorded their patrons. 
There are several other hotels which 
cared for the overflow in a most accept- 
able manner. 

The Health Sunday program was good. 
About twenty city pulpits were occupied by 
osteopathic physicians. The press of the 
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city did fairly acceptably, though Columbus 
is not a good town for local news. One 
very excellent first page cartoon was printed 
showing Uncle Sam bringing a slacker to 
an osteopathic physician with this request: 





W. A. Gravett, Dayton, O. 
Chairman of new Department of Public Affairs. 


“Please see if you can do something for 
him. He has a jellyfish spine and no pep.” 

The new organization, the American 
Osteopathic Association of Ophthalmol- 
ogy, Otology and Laryngology was on 
the grounds August 2. They reported a 
good attendance and a helpful program. 
The A. O. A. Board of Trustees assem- 
bled August 3 with the best attendance 
of members ever present at an annual 
meeting. Sixteen of the eighteen mem- 
bers were there; one of the absentees 
being ill and the other detailed by illness 
in his family. This attendance is a fair 
example of the faithfulness of most of 
those who accept work in behalf of the 
profession. It is expecting not a little 
when members of the Board are called in 
session four days before the sessions of 
the convention begin and when they are 
forced to deny themselves attendance at 
practically every session of the conven- 
tion and almost every social or fraternal 
function. Often the Board met at 8 A. 
M. and night sessions seldom adjourned 
before 11 P. M. 
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This year the Board resolved itself into 
four committees which did the prelimin- 
ary work on reports, budget and finance, 
revision of by-laws, contested applica- 
tions, etc., or the Board would have been 
in session two weeks. Members may 
get some idea of the amount of business 
which goes through the hands of the 
Board at the annual meeting alone from 
the fact that the minutes of the last 
meeting consist of twenty-seven pages 
of legal cap size closely typewritten, or a 
record of considerably over 20,000 words, 
and often a proposition which required 
several hours to determine is recorded in 
a few lines. Now, that the work has been 
divided up into departments it is expect- 
ed that each department will bring its 
year’s work to the meeting so thorough- 
ly digested that it can be more speedily 
attended to. 

The conference feature was strong at 
the recent meeting. On August 4th about 
four hours were spent by State represen- 
tatives and members of the Board in dis- 





G. W. Goong, Boston, Mass. 


Chairman Publication Department, in charge of 
Osteopathic Magazine. 


cussing how the district, State and na- 
tional organizations could co-operate for 
the general good. The need was empha- 
sized of co-operation at every point to 
educate the public to meet those faking 
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osteopathy. The need of concerted leg- 
islative efforts was emphasized and those 
present expressed the conviction that the 
membership would prefer to pay an as- 
sessment to insure the success of this 
work rather than see the work neglected 
for lack of funds. Out of this confer- 
ence a closer co-ordination of all organ- 
ized effort is sure to result. 

The Education Conference August 5th 
was notable for the earnestness with 
which the subjects presented were con- 
sidered. These subjects were (a) the need 
of the schools, and (b) the educational 
needs of the student. Representatives of 
the schools present were asked to tell of 
their needs and how the profession could 
help meet them. Several plans were es- 
tablished as taking over of the colleges 
by the profession and contributions to 
their endowment as property of the pro- 
fession. The other was meeting the 
critical need for more students when 





C. J. Gappis, Oakland, Cal. 


Re-elected Trustee, in charge of membership 
work, Finance and Development Department. 


so many will be withdrawn on account 
of war. It was the opinion of the school 
representatives as well as of the prac- 
ticians present that the profession could, 
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if the needs were pressed upon them, send 
several hundred students to the colleges 
the coming session who but for this ef- 
fort would not go to college at this time. 
A hearty endorsement of the Forward 





F. C. Farmer, Chicago, IIl. 
A new Trustee and Member of Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Movement as meeting an urgent need at 
this time was recorded. 

Chairman McConnell then turned the 
discussion to the second proposition, the 
making of thorough osteopathic phys- 
icians. The discussion of the subject was 
earnest but kindly and in no sense ill- 
tempered. True, the viewpoints were 
quite different but the meeting adjourned 
with the conviction more firmly estab- 
lished than ever before that all are work- 
ing for the same end, the making of 
physicians (scientists), doctors (teach- 
ers), who will think and act from the 
standpoint of the osteopathic concep- 
tion. Perhaps much misunderstanding 
has been cleared up and it seems to be ac- 
cepted as the wise policy in the face of 
such tremendous obstacles to our pro- 
gress and imminent dangers, that we had 
best face these dangers and work shoul- 
der to shoulder to overcome them. 

Perhaps it is best that there are differ- 
ences of opinion on the details of osteo- 
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pathic education. Differences of opinion 
if discussed in the right spirit result in 
progress. The question is, are we fun- 
damentally sound? Are we loyal to the 
conception of osteopathy—and are we 
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striving to advance osteopathy as a pro- 
fessional and propoganda movement? 
Each reader should ask himself, “Am I 
fundamentally sound?” If our view- 
point is right, if we see the same object 
.to be attained we have no fundamental 
differences. 

One good point made at the conference 
was that the student needs the funda- 
mentals of osteopathy more in his first 
two years than in the last two if he can- 
not have them pressed upon him 
throughout the course. That suggests 
the fundamental concept, osteopathy as 
a philosophy rather than osteopathy as 
a system of treatment. Of course, it is 
a system of treatment, the science has 
got to be applied as an art and this can- 
not be neglected without making imprac- 
tical osteopathic physicians. But if the 
osteopathic concept germinates in the 
student’s mind he will be an osteopath 
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for all time, and a successful one, pro- 
vided he has sufficient mechanical skill to 
apply it. 

Just one other danger we see is from 
the side of “scientific medicine.” This is 
the most modern fetish. Each decade 
must have one, and this one is now 
worked full twenty-four. hours a day. 
Medical practice is becoming “scien- 
tific” in direct proportion to the amount 
of drugs that are cut out of it. Medical 
thought backed by research is coming to 
us. Let us not lose our individuality, let 
us not give up our fight, in order to go 
far toward their fields to meet them. 
Our job is to establish beyond cavil the 
fact that osteopathy is scientific, and 
more that it is effective. If our research 
and clinical facts are all put into proper 
shape they will be recognized and ac- 
knowledged. We must establish these 
facts and their priority. It will be unfor- 
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tunate for us to overlook the fact that 
our duty is to develop osteopathy and 
insist that it be credited with what it has 
contributed rather than concern our- 
selves with harmonizing its tenets and 
(Continued on page following editorials). 
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FDITORIAL 
PRESIDENT’S GREETING. 


To the Members of the American Osteopa- 
thic Association: 


I wish it had been possible for every os- 
teopath in the country to have been present 
at the Columbus meeting. I am sure you 
would have quickly noted the continued 
steady, healthy growth.of the profession. 
Every one seemingly was not only eager to 
improve himself professionally, but was 
anxious to join with the others to strength- 
en and improve our professional interests. 

The two conferences on organization and 
education held on Saturday and Sunday af- 
ternoons respectively were enthusiastic 
meetings and did a world of good toward 
clarifying the facts and conditions con- 
fronting us, and toward increasing the 
hopes and aspirations of the profession for 
the future. 

Since that educational conference I am 
convinced that there is a more earnest, con- 
sistent, thorough effort on the part of the 
colleges to teach genuine osteopathy than at 
any time during the past ten years. That 
fact is encouraging, for the Association on 
its own initiative is going to back the col- 
leges whole heartedly on this Forward 
Movement, and it is going to do so with a 
firm belief that they in turn will see to it 
that genuine osteopathy will be loyally, daily 
and thoroughly taught to these students, 
and that the various faculty class assign- 
ments will be regularly and faithfully kept. 

It mattered not how keenly and on what 
we had differed in the past, it was impossi- 


ble there to discuss the profession’s prob- 
lems without agreeing on the alarming ef- 
fects the war already has had, and in the 
future will increasingly have upon them. 
It has affected every avenue of human en- 
deavor, commercial, scientific, educational. 
We are not alone in this. All the profes- 
sional educational institutions are involved. 
The growing fields from which their stu- 
dent bodies are annually replenished have 
been fearfully invaded by the national draft 
act. But what makes that condition partic- 
ularly hard now on our osteopathic institu- 
tions is their lack of endowments and their 
recent transition to the four-year high 
school preliminary requirements and the 
four-year college course with the conse- 
quent cutting off to an astounding degree of 
the absolutely necessary revenues for the 
continued operation of the colleges. 

Every one recognizes that the life of our 
profession is dependent upon the existence 
and growth of our colleges and our success- 
ful blocking of,adverse and inimical legis- 
lation inaugurated and backed by the A. M. 
A. and its component parts. Therefore in 
the presence of these grim, perplexing, mon- 
umental facts and their challenge for an im- 
mediate solution, our various ardent opin- 
ions and contentions regarding our own par- 
ticular educational and legislative questions, 
were mutually held in abeyance for the time 
being, as they should be, just as the many 
differences between the various Allies are 
temporarily suspended for the prosecution 
of the more imminently necessary problem 
of crushing out military autocracy as a 
world factor. 

As the chosen head of your profession, 
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the practice of whose principles has enabled 
you to reach the honored and respected po- 
sition you occupy in your community, I 
therefore commend for your consideration 
and bespeak and urge your hearty co-opera- 
tion in making effective the following three 
propositions : 


First, the Forward Movement, the object 
of which is to fill our colleges with students, 
whose graduation will enable them in a 
measure to supply the ever increasing de- 
mand for real genuine osteopathic physi- 
cians, and whose tuition will make it possi- 
ble for our colleges to keep open their doors, 
a thing they cannot do without funds. The 
Forward Movement so splendidly inaugu- 
rated this past year should become the slo- 
gan of every osteopath, viz., “Every osteo- 
pathic physician send a student to some one 
of our colleges.” You have that much 
vigor, you have that much loyalty to your 
profession. Therefore as did Rowan, 
“Carry the message to Garcia.” Not only 
secure a student, but secure a capable, edu- 
cated student, one whom in after years you 
will be proud to point to as your protege. 
In addition to a lessened enrollment, the 
colleges are now and have been for years, 
confronted with the very difficult problem 
of finding members of the profession who 
have had a successful experience in prac- 
tice, who are capable of teaching others, and 
who at the same time can be induced to join 
their faculties. Such a combination is hard 
to find. Aid to our colleges in this direc- 
tion is co-important with the Forward 
Movement. They challenge our most en- 
thusiastic and loyal support. 

Second: From this day forth let not a 
day pass in which you have not done some- 
thing to make it possible for “Our Boys,” 
ill, afflicted, paralyzed in the hospitals 
“somewhere” on the desolate fields of 
France, to enjoy thé privilege of having the 
same osteopathic care they had at home. 
They are fighting abroad your fight against 
military autocracy. You enable them to 
fight your fight abroad by fighting medical 
autocracy at home, and forcing it to give 
them your services “over there” also. Med- 
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ical autocracy is the term, no other de- 
scribes it. Intrenched, organized medicine 
represented by members of the American 
Medical Association, in official Washington, 
begging, pleading, cajoling, threatening their 
own members into joining the medical army 
service, says to Uncle Sam, “Although prac- 
tically your entire population may legally 
have osteopathic care in their illnesses as 
ordinary civilians, nevertheless, when they 
enter the army or navy they can not have 
this care because we say the osteopathic 
physician has a D. O. degree instead of an 
M. D. degree.” You and your patients and 
friends do not have to go abroad, and thus 
offer up your lives when passing through 
the “danger zone” in order to fight auto- 
cracy. We have it right at our doors here 
in America. In this fight, and it is a fight, 
the Association needs you, fellow osteopath, 
and you need it. Therefore offer freely of 
yourself and your substance to carry on this 
fight to a finish. 

Third: This is a question of organization. 
Few of us realize the opportunities open to 
us from both a business and professional 
point of view if we were only thoroughly 
organized, and ready to take advantage of 
them. The amendments you passed at Col- 
umbus will enable us to more thoroughly do 
that than ever before, for the simple reason 
that members of the Board of Trustees are 
made responsible for the management of 
different groups of our professional activi- 
ties, which relieves to a like extent the sec- 
retary and editor, and enables him to con- 
centrate his efforts on the other features of 
our work. 


We are a profession of over 6,000. It 
needs no vaulting imagination to conceive 
of our possibilities if we were working as a 
unit.. We have, however, only about half 
of that number in the Association, which is 
fighting the battles of the entire profession. 
This is not as it should be. A slacker in 
the osteopathic profession is as out of place 
as in our government, and it is your job, 
fellow member, as well as that of your offi- 
cers, to see that these non-members not 
only become members, but militant mem- 
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bers; in other words, boosters for osteopa- 
thy, instead of all for self. 

Our relations with the State societies 
must also be co-ordinated and placed on a 
closer working basis. Then, too, our Pub- 
lic Health and Public Education problems 
are simply awaiting development. All that 
is needed to bring forth much reciprocal 
professional and public benefits is organiza- 
tion. A solitary individual has little force 
or power. No one person could have built 
our railroads, but many by combining their 
efforts with others have done so. The key- 
note of efficiency is organization, and that 
is what we need, and need badly. Team 
work in our profession is just as vital as it 
is on the gridiron, or on the field of battle. 
If we had that, all of our professional and 
public education problems, all of our legis- 
lative questions would admit of easy solu- 
tion. 

College, clinic and hospital endowments 
are waiting on our preparedness. Never 
was there a greater need of a united pro- 
fession than there is to-day. Vigorous 
campaigns along these lines are to be 
waged, and I call upon every member of 
the Association to work with that end in 
view for the coming year. 

I feel keenly the honor and its conse- 
quent responsibility to which you have 
called me, and feeling so, I say to you that 
osteopathy and the A. O. A. expect every 
physician to aid and every member to do 
his duty. 

G. W. Ruiey, Ph.B., D. O. 

New York City. 





WHAT THE COLUMBUS MEETING 
MEANT 

The Columbus meeting meant business. 
It is a time for business. There is so much 
to be done, and through the natural chan- 
nels there will be less with which to do it. 
Consequently it is essential that ways and 
means have unusual attention. 

We saw no disposition to ignore the 
scientific and the ethical because the physi- 
cal and practical call for special considera- 
tion. It seemed to us that in the face of 
war conditions, and the additional burdens 
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and increased handicap they impose differ- 
ences were not so much in evidence. We 
wonder if this is not a blessing. After all, 
are not our differences in the nature of 
negative propositions. Suppose we consid- 
er the things on which we are agreed. Are 
they not the fundamentals? We ought to 
compare our faiths on these. If we are not 
agreed on these then we are not of the 
same body and a sloughing off is necessary. 
Perhaps sloughing off of individuals and 
institutions will be necessary. Surgery, not 
constant irritation, is the remedy. May 
internal strife, which is merely irritation 
and not surgery, be abolished for the year 
while we conserve our energies and use 
them against our dangers from without? 

There seemed to us less of the profitless 
discussion of differences at Columbus than 
usual. There seemed a determination to do 
what was necessary to save the world for 
osteopathy. The opportunities have never 
been so vast or inviting and the organiza- 
tion for business was to enable us to em- 
brace them. 

The details of this reorganization will be 
given below. They will be productive of 
good to the extent to which the members 
will arouse themselves and appreciate the 
opportunities and heed the dangers. If we 
will meet the world’s activities on the 
world’s basis—organized as a_ sociologic 
unit—we shall be accepted and given a 
place worthy of the usefulness we can ren- 
der. The only alternative is to go before 
the world as individuals and attract the at- 
tention of individuals by personal advertis- 
ing. Do we want to see those who must 
establish themselves in practice reduced to 
this? It will come, it must come, unless 
we establish means of gaining recognition 
through organized channels. 

That is the message from Columbus. The 
profession there realized its opportunities 
and saw its dangers if the opportunities 
are neglected. The following articles will 
give in some detail the means at hand. The 
Association and the JourNaL the coming 
year will keep these opportunities before 
the membership and the profession. 


H. L. C. 
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A NEW ORGANIZATION OUTLOOK 


Organization is to a professional body 
or propaganda movement what government 
is to a municipality or nation. And the ob- 
ject of the government as we wish to con- 
sider it is not to repress or limit but to 
co-ordinate activity and find means of use- 
fulness and opportunity for growth. 

The few changes made in the by-laws 
of the A. O. A. at Columbus practically 
revolutionize the business machinery of the 
Association. It does this because it puts 
up to every trustee a specific duty and co- 
ordinates that work by placing a member 
of the Executive Committee at the head of 
each division of this activity. It goes fur- 
ther and provides for a corresponding 
committtee in every State organization. It 
is this end of it that we wish to discuss 
in.the light of our definition of organiza- 
tion or government. 

For example, the Department of Public 
Affairs is composed of all of the activities 
that touch the public or where we must 
work through the public, each of these 
grouped under a bureau. There is the 
Bureau of Legislation, the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Education, the Bureau of Public Health, 
the Bureau of Clinics, etc. Each of these 
has as many members as the work in hand 
indicates would be most useful. Dr. Asa Wil- 
lard of the Bureau of Legislation (State) 
has four members associated with him. 
Dr. Peirce of the Bureau of Public Health 
has eight district chairmen. Dr. Ryel of 
the Public Education Bureau has associat- 
ed with her six members, to whom spe- 
cific duties are assigned. ‘These and sev- 
eral other bureaus are grouped under the 
Department of Public Affairs. Dr. W. A. 
Gravett, one of the trustees, is chairman 
and responsible to the board for the ac- 
tivity of each of these bureaus. Each 
bureau chairman and member will work 
through its proper committee in each State. 

Likewise in the Department of Educa- 
tion one trustee will be responsible for 
the program of the annual meeting 
for 1919; one member will be in 
charge of the Forward’ Movement, and 
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through the Education Committee in 
each State will seek to increase the in- 
terest of the profession in sending stu- 
dents to the schools. Another member 
will be definitely concerned in the work of 
the colleges, the development into the best 
osteopathic physicians possible of the raw 
recruits brought together with the help of 
the Forward Movement..In the Depart- 
ment of Publication one member will be 
specifically charged with responsibility for 
the JouRNAL, one for the Osteopathic Mag- 
azine, and one for other publications. Un- 
der the new Department of Finance and 
Development the chairman, Dr. Peck, will 
accept it as his specific duty to see if 
every source of revenue to the Asso- 
ciation is worked fully and to watch the 
expenditures. A statement of all business 
done in each department, collections and 
expeditures will be rendered him each 
month and his duties will be to ascertain 
if everything due and available has been 
collected through’ the general office and 
from the productive departments. Other 
members under the chairman will be in 
charge of membership, student auxiliaries, 
new advertising and exhibits, etc. The 
chairman of each of these departments 
with the President, Vice-Chairman and 
Secretary constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee, so that the work will be centered 
at one point and thoroughly co-ordinated. 

This is not done for a change—it is 
not done for experiment—it is done be- 
cause the necessities of the situation com- 
pel that the trustees elected by the mem- 
bership to manage its affairs, actually be- 
come a business body, each with respon- 
sibility and jurisdiction in a given field. 
It is done because osteopathy as a pro- 
fession, as a propaganda and social move- 
ment, has grown faster and further than 
we have realized. It is done because the 
world is ready to meet us at many points 
of contact and we are not prepared to 
meet it on a business basis. 

Our problems are problems of educa- 
tion. They are first problems of self- 
education and then problems of public edu- 
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cation. In these we do not include the 
work of our colleges with students. We 
are considering the active profession as 
educational and therapeutic forces in the 
community. The one inspiration the pro- 
fession needs is a vision of its mission and 
possibilities. Dr. Still did not stop with 
merely treating people skillfully and get- 
ting them well. He had a vision of an 
educational force. Why should we stop with 
our work in the treatment room? Have 
we no vision? Have we no feeling of 
responsibility to let the world know what 
osteopathy (not ourselves) can do for its 
needs? This feature of our education has 
been sadly neglected. It is this phase 
we have called for brevity self-education. 
Our publications and all of our commit- 
tees must give themselves over to arous- 
ing the profession to see the opportuni- 
ties opened up to us as an educational 
force. We have the viewpoint the public 
will accept; institutions, those for nervous 
and insane, those for mentally and phy- 
sically feeble children, those for correc- 
tion, will accept our message. Industrial 
organizations, large factories, railroads, 
insurance corporations will accept it. And 
more than any other, our school systems 
will accept it. 

Do we believe this or do we care if it 
is true? Do we want other opportunities 
than those which successful treatment of 
individuals brings us in the person of 
other individauls to be treated? Let us 
seek a parallel. Until a year or two ago 
America was a self-satisfied country. Up 
to the point of its rude awakening this 
may have been politically a good policy. 
The nation produced what it needed and 
to spare. On the north and south it had 
nothing to fear from unfriendly neigh- 
bors. On the east and west vast oceans 
washed its shores. Investment at home 
was so profitable that capital was em- 
ployed here exclusively and our manu- 
factured wares were made and packed 
as we at home liked them, and we said to 
foreign prospective purchasers, take them 
as they are, let your ideas conform to the 
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goods, or leave them, as you like. One 
day the boats which traversed seas below 
the surface and machines which cut the 
air and annihilate space and ignore pres- 
ent methods of defence brought home the 
lesson that no nation, as no man, liveth 
unto himself. And to-day America is a 
member of the family of nations and has 
taken a hand in adjusting the family dis- 
pute. This change has come about for 
one reason, it has caught a vision of its 
duty, inspired by its danger if the family 
equity is not preserved. 

“Can osteopathy or any good thing ‘live 
unto itself’ ”’? 


Perhaps America was right. Let us 
think so. Perhaps osteopathy has been 
right. Let us hope so. Self-development 
as a condition for future self-preser- 
vation must come first. America has 
followed this course and in this aloofness 
has grown strong. Perhaps osteopathy has 
done the same. But there are patent 
reasons now why we should meet the 
world, but reason enough is in the fact 
that the world needs osteopathy. Let us 
accept this as the argument for self- 
education and let us consider briefly the 
second proposition of public education. 

The public needs to be educated to 
what osteopathy has for its institu- 
tions and for the body politic by seeing 
the results of the work actually being done. 
Our Public Education Bureau, our Pub- 
lic Health Bureau, our Clinic Bureau and 
others, each has a distinct work to do in 
public education. Society will believe we 
can do things when it sees them done. It 
will believe we are one of the family of 
forces for good in the world only when 
it sees us take our place at the family 
council table and sees us doing our share 
of the family work. 

Just now the family work is so yreat 
that the help of the youngest sister in 
these forces that make for good is so much 
needed that a place will be assigned her 
as soon as she demonstrates what she can 
do and her willingness to do it. It was 
for this that the organization was remod- 
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eled at the last meeting. To accomplish 
this it is necessary that we work all along 
the line. Ways and means must be found 
for handling our college situation. We 
must furnish them with students, we must 
aid in instructing these students so that 
they will become the best osteopathic phy- 
sicians possible. We must educate our- 
selves to our possibilities and our bounden 
duties. 

Our publications must be maintained. 
We must educate the public so that it may 
profit by our services. We must secure 
legislation and enforce it when it has been 
secured in order to give people the right 
to have osteopathy and to have it under 
the name and in the effectiveness of the 
genuine rather than ‘under the spurious 
whose numbers constitute its chief propa- 
gandic force. We must secure at Wash- 
ington the rights of our graduates to serve 
on the basis of usefulness and ability now 
denied on account of prejudice only. We 
must constitute ourselves a compact body 
for our own development and protection, 
and then we must become a sociologic 
unit in doing our share of the world’s 
work. 

We have got to organize cohesively and 
extensively for this work. The profes- 
sion must be one. The dollar and the 
earnest purpose of every loyal osteopath 
must be united with the dollar and the 
earnest purpose of every other loyal osteo- 
path and it requires effort and organiza- 
tion to accomplish this. Then we must 
secure our share of the support of the 
commercial world with which we do busi- 
ness. If the members realize how much 
this business now amounts to and how 
much it might be increased with their 
help and how far this would go toward 
establishing osteopathy our advertising 
pages would yield twice as much. 

In speaking thus we are not unmindful 
of the scientific side and the need of its 
development. But world crises bring us 
world opportunities which we must sieze. 
To sieze them and hold them we must be 
organized and united. We have neglected 
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the building up of our own body strength. 
The present year must be devoted to 
this end. The board and committees are 
active. They must have the help of the 
membership and the membership must 
be greatly increased. The members can 
do this. Committees without members’ 
help cannot. Will every member help? 

In order to meet these tremendous op-- 
portunities which these present pregnant 
times are bringing forth, the trustees, after 
as general consultation as possible, decid- 
ed to ask the membership for a special 
contribution of $3.00 each to create a spe- 
cial fund for the defence and develop- 
ment of the opportunities now open to us. 
This fund cannot be used for the routine 
expense, salary, publications, etc., but must 
be expended on that work grouped under 
the Department of Public Affairs. 

It is the ambition of the board this year 
to increase our income 100 per cent and 
use all of the increase for the defence 
and development of osteopathy in _ its 
points of contact with the public. Do we 
mean business? Do we see our oppor- 
tunity? Do we get a vision? We urge 
each reader to study the masterful address 
of Dr. Ryel in this issue of the JouRNAL 
and study the business reports of your 
board and several committees presented in 
this issue. With this information as to 
dangers around us and _ opportunities 
ahead, do we mean business? Do we be- 
lieve in osteopathy—except as a means of 
livelihood to ourselves? Are we willing 
to work and pay to see it meet its oppor- 
tunities? Self-education resulting in a gen- 
eral arousing is needed. H. L. C. 





NECESSITY OF THE FORWARD 
MOVEMENT 

The Forward Movement means every 
member send a student to one of our col- 
leges. Who will not join? Twelve and 
fifteen years ago it was no uncommon 
thing for an osteopathic physician to send 
one or several students to our colleges 
from his clientele each year. Why is it not 
so now? 
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Dr. Forbes explained it at the educa- 
tional conference at Columbus. He said 
85 per cent of the students were referred 
to colleges by students or by graduates 
the first year or two out of college. In 
other words, their missionary work is done 
while they are enthusiastic, although later 
they may have many times the influence 
and opportunities in their several com- 
munities, but they have then lost per- 
sonal touch with the colleges and lost in- 
terest in them. 

This indicates the need of the work 
which the Forward Movement can do. 
The plan is splendidly conceived. The 
Association has given it the most hearty 
approval. Dr. C. F. Bandel, member of 
the Department of Education especially 
charged with this work, will do all one 
man can do. It is believed he will have 
the help of the committee in each State. 
That is all right for the machinery. The 
movement will succeed or fail as the mem- 
bers respond or fail to respond to this call. 


The profession’s ranks will be decimat- 
ed by war conditions unless we put forth 
extra efforts to get men and women into 
our colleges. Our appeal now is to every 
loyal osteopath to become a part of the 
Forward Movement and send a student 
to one of our colleges for the session soon 
to begin. New students, if well prepared, 
can perhaps be matriculated as late as 
October 15th, and it is especially for this 
fall class that we are appealing. Is osteop- 
athy to grow or has it reached its crest 
and are we to see its numbers, though of 
higher qualifications, become smaller each 
year? 

Reader, that is up to you. Can we afford 
to let it be said that when the entrance 
requirements were raised and the course 
of study extended osteopathy as a pro- 
fession no longer appealed to men and 
women? If we do not want this said— 
or if we do want it said that osteopathy 
as a profession appeals to men and women 
who might easily enter drug medicine col- 
leges or any of the learned professions, 
it is-up to us to work to bring it about. 
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The fact is, if well established, an asset of 
each one of us. 





MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY SOON 


It has been decided to publish the mem- 
bership directory of the Association early 
in the fiscal year. This seems the right 
thing to do. Much information contain- 
ed in the directory, as roster of officers, 
trustees and especially the State commit- 
tees, is of daily use to the membership, 
and this year will be of more importance 
than hitherto. Besides, to publish it now 
makes it unnecessary to publish the sup- 
plement which is usually published in Sep- 
tember or October. 

It is believed that the members will ap- 
preciate having the directory early. The 
only point is, dues must be paid early 
if members are included in the annual. 
Members whose dues are not paid by Sep- 
tember 1 become suspended—that is, cease 
to receive the JouRNAL and Magazine and 
of course listing in and copy of the direc- 
tory. Therefore, we urge every member 
who has not paid his dues to do so at 
once. 

The other important consideration is the 
aid of the membership in securing new 
members. Dr. Gaddis and his able co-work- 
ers will do their best, but the utmost of any 
committee will fail unless it has the sup- 
port of the membership. Will not each 
reader send to Dr. C. J. Gaddis, Oakland, 
California, or the A. O. A. Secretary, 
on a postcard the name of some desira- 
ble osteopath who is not a member and 
will you not write or ask that non-mem- 
ber to accept the invitation when extend- 
ed? We can add a thousand names to 
our membership in sixty days if the loyal 
members will do this. 

It is difficult to understand the indif- 
ference of the members on this point. 
First, membership makes a better osteo- 
path, a better public educator, of any osteo- 
pathic physician. Then, enlarged mem- 
bership increases the income and enlarges 
the activities and influence of the Asso- 
ciation at every point. Every worthy ad- 
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dition to membership makes the member- 
ship of each worth more and makes the 
dues of the member accomplish just so 
much more. 

Let us make it our duty to increase the 
membership of the A. O. A. as it was in- 
creased in some of our pioneer days fifteen 
years ago. Who will help? 





OSTEOPATHY AND THE ARMY 

The efforts of our Committee at Wash- 
ington directed along diplomatic lines since 
the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House asked the War Department for a 
report on our bill were terminated at the 
end of July when the War Department 
advised the House Committee against 
favorable action on the measure. This 
advice of the War Department under the 
peculiar conditions under which the pres- 
ent Congress agreed to operate, forestalls 
any further efforts on our part before this 
session of Congress. 

Our efforts began with the presentation 
of the bill and a brief supporting it to 
the Secretary of War. Naturally he defers 
this to his medical staff. The medical staff 
consults the General Medical Board, made 
up of eminent medical politicians. These 
naturally consult the management of the 
national medical organization, so in the 
final analysis we have been up against the 
old friends we have met in every State 
legislature for the past twenty years. This 
acknowledgment may not inspire us with 
feelings of respect for our Government, but 
it must be remembered that the Secretary 
of War is a layman and the Medical Board 
are his expert advisers in the medical field, 
besides this is precisely the same condition 
as exists in Canada and England. In this 
country where the osteopathic profession 
is strongest, it is our privilege to continue 
the effort to correct the injustice. The 


work of our committee on members of the 
General Medical Board was most interest- 
ing. The evidence in support of the equal- 
ity of the osteopathic education and the 
logic of the appeal would cenvince them, 
but after they had had time for consul- 
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tation with one another they were back 
again at the starting point. 

This temporary breaking off of diplo- 
matic relations will not stop the activities 
of the osteopathic profession in the inter- 
est of its men who are entitled to ren- 
der the Government medical service. The 
Act of Congress reads: graduates of “rep- 
utable schools of medicine” (evidently 
meaning systems or schools of practice) 
“shall be eligible,” etc. The rules and reg- 
ulations made by the War Department 
read “graduates of colleges authorized by 
law to give the degree of ‘Doctor of Med- 
icine.” The legal department of the War 
Office held this ruling to be within the 
rights of the department, and probably the 
President decides with the War Department. 

In the meantime our interests are being 
protected by the committee and competent 
counsel. This interim will give the pro- 
fession an opportunity to convince Con- 
gress that there is a demand by the peo- 
ple for the admission of osteopathic phy- 
sicians to the Army Medical Service. Noth- 
ing short of a clear expression of such 
popular demand will convince Congress 
that it should go counter to the War De- 
partment, but the will of the people will 
prevail. It is up to us to inform the peo- 
ple how their wishes may be expressed to 
Congress. 

In the meanwhile osteopathic physicians 
whose names are drawn and who appear 
before exemption boards should ask to be 
assigned to medical work and be placed 
under the department of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral as heretofore advised. A statement 
giving the training and experience of the 
applicant should be filed with the exemp- 
tion papers. It is true that the Provost 
Marshal General disputes that those hav- 
ing medical training and, experience be- 
long to the Surgeon General, but this will 
in all probability be adjusted so as not 
to impair the medical and hospital corps. 

Our students who are drafted should ap- 
peal to Surgeon General Gorgas to give 
them a furlough in which to complete their 
education. He is seeking to secure this 
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right for medical students. The applica- 
tion for furlough should be accompanied 
with affidavit from dean of college showing 
year of student and filed with exemption 
board as reason for claiming exemption. 

As stated in the last issue, osteopaths, 
practicians and students are in exactly 
the same position before the law as med- 
ical men of draft age who refuse com- 
missions, or.who fail to pass examinations 
for commissions, and the same as medical 
students. It is believed they will be treat- 
ed in the same way as these medical peo- 
ple are treated, but it is our business to 
see that they are so treated. 

This suggests the treatment we should 
accord to those who volunteer for the 
service or who are selected under the draft. 
The A. O. A. at the recent meeting voted 
uanimously and enthusiastically to remit 
the dues of all who enter the military 
service during the time of such service 
and for one year thereafter. It hopes 
State and local organizations will take the 
same action. It should be our pleasure 
likewise to aid in caring for the profes- 
sional interests of those who leave their 
work for the battle front. In case any 
who go to the front have difficulty in 
making a satisfactory arrangement for the 
care of their practice, if the Secretary 
of the A. O. A. is notified he will un- 
dertake to arrange through the State or lo- 
cal profession for the care of their practice 
and conservation of their interests. Cer- 
tainly this should be done in every case. 

It is of interest to note how General 
Gorgas meets the demand for mechanical 
treatment for soldiers. The following 
quotation from his recent letter to a mem- 
ber of Congress tells: 

Orthopedic surgeons will have charge of all 
cases requiring manipulative treatment, and 
they are the ones best fitted to select the at- 
tendants who are to assist them. If they wish 
to employ an osteopath who is fitted for their 
work, there is no objection to their doing so. 
It is absolutely necessary that persons em- 
ployed for this work be under the direction of 
orthopedic surgeons and be able to follow in- 
structions concerning the treatment of mili- 
tary cases without laboring under the disad- 


vantage of previously formed opinions, gained 
from experience in civil life. 
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Wisdom originated with the regular 
medical profession and to date it is con- 
fined or limited within its ranks! It hap- 
pens that the handful of orthopedics in 
this country have had vast military ex- 
perience and know all about treating trench 
conditions! Of course, the real advantage 
the orthopedic has over the osteopathist, 
according to the Surgeon General, is that 
the former has had no experience in civil 
life! That, of course, is a great advant- 
age if it happens to be your own protege 
who lacks the experience. We wonder 
what a member of Congress thinks of the 
“nerve” of the Surgeon General in try- 
ing to convince him, or justify his own 
recommendations to Congress on _ such 
grounds as these. The Surgeon General 
in the same letter tells the Congressman 
if the osteopaths wish to enlist they may 
be admited to the enlisted personnel of 
the Medical Department, etc. There are 
some other admissions by the Surgeon 
General which may make interesting read- 
ing later. 

The view of the Surgeon General is per- 
fectly familiar to those who have kept 
posted on the activity of those in Eng- 
land who are trying to make oseopathy 
available for the army there. And if it 
comes fo a hearing before a committee of 
Congress one of the questions to be ex- 
plained will be the difference between 
orthopedics and osteopathy. Our friends 
of the old school will maintain that sur- 
gery, drugs and orthopedics make a com- 
plete equipment for every condition amen- 
able to treatment. 

The Board of Trustees of the A. O. A. 
at the recent annual meeting took over 
the work at Washington which had been 
hastily organized for the emergency and 
laid it out along definite lines. An Execu- 
tive Committee of five, consisting of H. 
H. Fryette, chairman; O. J. Snyder, D. 
lL. Tasker, George A. Still and S. L. 
Scothorn, was appointed with an Advisory 
Committee of one from each State. The 
profession has done excellent work to the 
present time. If it continues its activ- 
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ity and works with determination guided 
by this committee, results will be secured. 
A hearing before a congressional com- 
mittee and a fight in Congress will be of 
supreme educational value. 





Touching the High Spots 
of Columbus Meeting 
(Continued from page 22). 


methods with the day’s “scientific medi- 
cine.” We have no desire to see us be 
narrow and less to see us be unscientific, 
but we have a supreme desire to see our 
fighting done under the banner of and in 
the name of osteopathy, until we con- 
quer. That is our idea of militant os- 
teopathy and it is our idea of the pro- 
gram the profession will follow. 

Long winded, did you say, reader? 
Well, that is a high spot, the highest at 
the recent meeting or any other—or any- 
where on our road, and one whose sum- 
mit cannot be gained by a word. 

The program at this Columbus meet- 
ing was good. The sections were un- 
usually well provided for and instructive. 
The studies in anatomy were the most 
unique and characteristic feature ever 
given at one of our meetings. Dr. Halla- 
day, who had charge of the dissections, 
has performed a splendid service for the 
profession. It is hoped these dissections 
will be continued for the next year and 
that they will not only be an impetus to 
the study of anatomy, but that the work 
will prove a distinct credit to the pro- 
fession. 

Not less important was the display of the 
A. T. Still Research Institute, showing the 
X-rav work done there. Every osteopath 
should see it. Get the bulletins of the In- 
stitute. 

Another high spot was the War Meet- 
ing on Wednesday when “Private” Peat 


of the Canadian Army addressed the 
convention. Major Peat is one of the 
most remarkable speakers we _ have 


heard. He gets the sympathy of his aud- 
ience and holds them to the end when- 
ever he chooses it to be. His book, the 
“Mad Maior” will soon be off the presses 
of the Robbs-Merrill Co., of Indianapolis, 
and will be read with interest by the pro- 
fession and its friends. 


At the same ses- 
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sion Dr. Tasker outlined the work done 
at Washington to secure osteopathy the 
right to serve the Army and Attorney 
Patterson, of Chicago, outlined the legal 





Hersert BERNARD, Detroit, Mich. 


A new Trustee, Member Department of Public 
Affairs. 


steps yet to be taken. Dr. O. J. Snyder 
was ill and unable to report at this meeting. 
At the women’s breakfast Mrs. Peat proved 
a most charming guest. 

The competition for the next meeting 
place was keen between Dallas and Bos- 
ton. The delegations from both cities 
had done good work with the profession 
and had convincing data regarding the 
details of facilities for caring for the 
meeting. On vote in the Board, Boston 
won, as noted above, and Dallas served 
notice that one year we will meet there 
and that they would keep up the fight 
until the meeting was landed. The Rocky 
Mountain States represent Estes Park, 
near Denver, as a practical meeting place 
and urge its selection for some future 
meeting. 

The election was unusually interesting, 
many: favorite sons (and daughters) be- 
ing mentioned. In the nominating body, 
California presented D. L. Tasker; Mich- 
igan, Conklin; Illinois, Farmer and Fry- 
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ette (the latter declining to allow his 
name to be voted on), and New York, G. 
W. Riley. The first ballot give Riley 25 
out of 41 voting and he was declared the 
nominee. J. Erle Collier, Nashville, and 
Lillian M. Whiting, Los Angeles, were 
nominated vice-presidents; H. L. Chiles, 
secretary ; Helen G. Sheehan, Boston, as- 
sistant secretary and J. R. McDougall, 
Chicago, treasurer. For trustees, the 
following received a majority vote on 
first ballot and were declared the nom- 
inees: Herbert Bernard, Detroit; F. C. 
Farmer, Chicago; C. J. Gaddis, Oakland, 
Calif.; Zudie Purdom, Kansas City, and 
C. D. Swope, Washington, D. C. 

At the election the following day Dr. 
Jenette H. Bolles, of Denver, was nom- 
inated for president as an opposition 
candidate to the nominee of the nomin- 
ating body, and E. H. Shackleford, of 
Virginia, was nominated for the Board 
of Trustees. The other nominees of the 





Paut M. Peck, San Antonio, Texas. 
Member of Executive Committee and Chairman 
Department of Finance and Development. 





nominating body were elected without 
division. When the ballot for president 
was counted, G. W. Riley had a majority 
vote over Dr. Bolles and was declared 
elected. In the vote for trustees, E. H. 
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Shackleford received seven votes more 
than Dr. Purdom, so his name was sub- 
stituted and the other four named by 
the nominating body were elected. 





E. H. SHACKLEFORD, Richmond, Va. 


A new Trustee, Member of Finance and Devel- 
opment Department. 


Perhaps the most important single 
event of the meeting was the amending 
of the by-laws which will result in an al- 
most complete reorganization of the As- 
sociation work. In future, the work will 
be grouped under four departments— 
Education, Publication, Public Affairs, 
and Finance and Development. Each of 
these will be headed by a member of the 
Board and these department heads with 
the president, vice-president and secre- 
tary constitute the Executive Committee 
of the Board. 

Every possible activity of the Associ- 
ation will be grouped under one of these 
departments and a bureau or division 
created to handle it. In this way every 
activity will be directly under control and 
direction of a member of the Board of 
Trustees, and for first time the business 
of the profession will be directly under 
the Board as it is believed it should be. 
To be sure, this will call for the best 
material in the profession for member- 
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M. F. Hutett, Columbus, O. 


Who performed valuable service as Chairman of 
local committee for recent convention. 




















S. A. Hatt, Columbus, O. 
Whose activity was a factor in the successful 
work of the local committtee for the 
Columbus Convention. 
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ship on the Board, but why should not 
the best be on the Board? Then if a 
conferences is held each year with State 
officers and past officers of the A. O. A. 
our organization should be able to render 
the best possible service. 

Considerable confusion came during the 
first few days of the meeting because the 
identification badges were not on hand. 





Mary M. Dyer, Columbus, O. 


Who was the efficient head of the local Enter- 
tainment Committee for the recent convention. 


These were ordered for August lst, but 
war orders or something had right of 
way, so plain ribbon badges were used 
instead, and these run through the type- 
writer gave the name and address of the 
wearer. At the Kansas City meeting the 
registration cards were late so that reg- 
istration has been delayed and. conse- 
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quently incomplete at each of these meet- 
ings, and no blame should.attach there- 
for to the local committees in either case. 

The social features of these meetings 
become more and more important. Many 
of those who attend the meetings now 
have had a clinic experience running over 
twenty years. The interest they take in 
discussing this experience is healthy and 
the facts and experiences recited are of 
inestimable value to those who hear it. 
Again, as the profession grows larger 
the practical value of having a personal 
acquaintance over the country is very 
great. As osteopathy extends its sway 
of influence the amount of referred work 
becomes great. Naturally, this goes to 
those whom the physician referring it 
has met or has seen at these annual 
meetings. Again, the face to face, heart 
to heart, talks at the meetings get an 
understanding and iron out the differ- 
ences in viewpoint of the profession. 
After all, it is not the committees, it is 
not the Board, it is not the Association 
that determines the policies and makes 
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up the record of osteopathy. These are 
merely the means of expressing and exe- 
cuting what the individual stands for. 
When the membership agrees on any- 
thing it is done. This is the real value 
of the meeting—far exceeding the in- 
struction of the program or the transac- 
tion of the business. This feature the 
en members seem to lose sight 
of. 

The formal reception was of the usual 
high order and seemed to be enjoyed by 
all who took part in it. The banquet was 
of a more serious vein than usual and 
following the two very appropriate ad- 
dresses, “Our Commander in Chief,” by 
Dr. Bolles, and “The Old Guard,” by W. A. 
Gravett, the discussion’s trend was to con- 
sideration of the matters growing out of the 
war. “World Democracy” was discussed 
by Geo. T. Leeds, Yonkers, N. Y.; “The 
New Recruit” by J. E. Bolner, and “Can- 
ada in the War,” C. W. McCurdy, Brandon, 
Manitoba. 

Osteopathy is leagues further along for 
what was done at the Columbus meeting. 





Department Reports at Convention 


Dr. W. C. Brigham presented the following 
report of the Committee on Resolutions, which 
on his motion, carried, were unanimously 
adopted: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE A. O. A. 


Whereas, The twenty-first annual session of 
the American Osteopathic Association has 
been brought to such a successful termination 
as the result of the hospitality of the city of 
Columbus, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we extend our cordial 
thanks to the osteopathic physicians of Col- 
umbus and vicinity for their untiring efforts 
for our comfort and convenience; 

That we signify our appreciation of the 
courteous hospitality of the Hotel Deshler; 

That we thank the press for the newspaper 
report of our proceedings; 

That we thank the Elks Club for its hos- 
pitality ; 

That we convey to the exhibitors our ap- 
preciation of their interest and support; 

That we are honored by the invitation of 
the many churches which have opened their 
pulpits to our speakers; 


Whereas, Finding ourselves engaged in 


a world war contending for the perpetuation 
of democracy, be it 

Resolved, That we assure the President of 
the United States of our loyal support in up- 
holding his leadership in every phase of the 
struggle; 

That we favor Federal prohibition during 
the period of the war; 

That we earnestly support the practice of the 
venereal phophylaxis in the army and insist 
upon its re-establishment in the navy; 

That we support every effort for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of organiza- 
tions working to reduce immorality ithe en- 
vironment of the military training camps; 

That we offer our sympathetic aid to all 
movements to help the families of soldiers 
called to the colors; 

That we divide the proceeds received from 
the patients of the members of our profession 
called to the service with their families; 

That we protect their practices in their re- 
spective localities. 

Whereas, In spite of the fact that the de- 
mand for officers in the Medical Department 
of the Army is much greater than the avail- 
able supply, and in spite of the fact that the 
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curriculum in osteopathic colleges complies 
with the requirements of the Associated Medi- 
cal Colleges, the War Department refuses 
to issue commissions to physicians holding the 
degree Doctor of Osteopathy after they have 
successfully passed the. prescribed examina- 
tion, be it 

Resolved, That we use every honorable and 
patriotic effort to secure recognition in ac- 
cordance with the principles of true democ- 
racy; 

That we pledge hearty co-operation with 
local, State and national boards of health, 
and all associations engaged in recognized 
scientific health work; 

That we encourage the teaching of sex 
hygiene and first aid in public schools and 
social organizations and offer our services 
for this purpose to the various boards of 
education ; 

That we advocate early standardization of 
laws governing the practice of osteopathy to 
the various States; 

That we favor the development of special- 
ties in the practice of osteopathy under in- 
struction of our osteopathic schools; 

That the thanks of this association are 
hereby tendered to the retiring officers and 
trustees for the efficient administration in 
the past year, and to all members who have 
labored so unselfishly and patriotically at 
Washington that the degree of Doctor of 
Osteopathy may be recognized according to its 
merit. 

W. Curtis BricHam, 
Chairman. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
To the Trustees of the A. O. A.: 

Your department of education begs to re- 
port that the past year has been notable for 
the willingness and determination of all our 
colleges to enter upon a four year course. 
This requires considerable immediate sacrifice 
upon their part. But no argument is needed 
that the present and ultimate good to the 
profession of such an educational advance- 
ment in its relationship to both student and 
layman will be increased many fold. It marks 
a distinct advance in scientific and therapeutic 
osteopathy. 

With this added advantage to the profession 
of osteopathy it behooves, yes, it demands, 
that every member of the Association should 
realize his obligations in no uncertain terms 
and definitely co-operate with the colleges in 
carrying out propaganda for students. This 
should be made a personal matter upon the 
part of every practitioner. The importance 
and necessity of this also requires no argu- 
ment. 
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The so-called forward movement of which 
no doubt every one by this time is familiar 
is one of the big vital problems before the 
Association. For largely by the success of 
this movement will our colleges be enabled 
to not only carry out their every-day obliga- 
tions to student and profession, but it also 
means a bigger, better and more effective 
school of the healing art. 

Therefore, this department would earnestly 
request and urge that peristent activity be 
continued throughout the year in carrying out 
this propaganda. This can be done through 
the media of our periodicals and the various 
State organizations. 

We would also call attention of the duty 
of the practitioner to the colleges in aiding 
by friendly and constructive advice and by 
giving actual instruction and lectures in the 
colleges where mutually advantageous ar- 
rangements can be made. 

Closely allied with the above is the work 
of the past year upon the part of several 
State boards to make a real osteopathic test 
obligatory to those taking the State board 
examination. All of this foreshadows a 
greater realization of the obligation of con- 
sistency. It is heartening to the demands 
of osteopathic unification and efficiency. 

This department would specially emphasize 
the fact that it is the living osteopathic truth 
that permeates every subject of the curricu- 
lum. Every student entering an osteopathic 
college has the right to an osteopathic edu- 
cation. And what is equally true the pro- 
fession can demand the fulfillment of this 
right. It is not a case of experiment in 
teaching, but instead it amounts to an ex- 
perience of the student that necessarily 
changes and colors his whole life work when 
osteopathic educational requirements are not 
fulfilled. 

Osteopathy has proven its efficiency by the 
acid test of experience, and that in no un- 
certain terms. The large role it plays in 
pathogenesis is both its honor mark and the 
promise of the future. Anatomy, physiology, 
pathology and bacteriology are all funda- 
mental studies. But the pathogenetic inter- 
pretation and therapeutic application of these 
fundamentals is wherein the osteopathic con- 
cept reigns supreme. Therapeutics that are 
based upon demonstrated facts are scientific. 
It is the interpretation of facts that counts. 
What the rank and file of practitioners 
are demanding is consistent exploitation of 
osteopathic anatomy and physiology, and by 
those who have the vision. 

We would earnestly recommend that the 
colleges wherein osteopathic principles are 
constructively and unequivocally taught and 
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practiced be given unbounded support by the 
Association. Cart P. McConneE Lt, 
Chairman. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


To the Board of Trustees of the A. O. A.: 


Your chairman submits with pleasure her 
third annual report of the activities of this 
department. 

During the business meeting following the 
department’s excellent section program at 
the Kansas City Convention, it was voted 
that the officers and committee of 1915-16 
be recommended to the trustees for reappoint- 
ment, which recommendation was given favor- 
able action by your board. 

As in previous years the members of the 
national committee have continued as district 
managers, imparting to the chairman of the 
States in their districts the plans and poli- 
cies and recommendations of the department. 
The spirit of these district managers and their 
faithful support has been most valuable to 
yourchairman. There have been but few changes 
in the personnel of the State chairmen. Due 
to the retaining of many of our valuable 
chairmen may be attributed, in many States, 
the splendid growth of plans and activities 
which they have developed to their State’s 
especial needs. 

The department has aimed to have each 
State chairman appeal to every woman in her 
State, sending to each our outline of work, 
the messages of the district managers and 
endeavoring to inspire them to their duty of 
promoting the public health of their com- 
munities. The list of State chairmen serv- 
ing during the past year appeared in the 
July JourNAL, and is also included in the gen- 
eral directory under the list of State organi- 
zations. These chairmen and the women un- 
der their direction are our chief allies in the 
ultimate accomplishments of the department. 


Outline of Work 


The demand for a complete outline on pub- 
lic health, giving the scope of our women’s 
department in its duty toward promoting 
health education among women and children 
by all available means, has been felt since 
the organization of our department, and fol- 
lowing the Kansas City Convention this com- 
mittee became active in the preparation of 
such an outline. Its purpose is to fully in- 
form our profession of the many problems 
connected with health issues from the stand- 
point of the home, as well as that of the com- 
munity. The outline aims to begin with the 
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child and follow successive periods of life 
up to and including motherhood. This out- 
line with a bibliography appended, appeared 
in the February JourNAL, and reprints were 
distributed to the A. O. A. members through 
your executive secretary. Through this out- 
line the department hopes that our profession 
will more generally realize our scope of work 
and appreciate how closely related to public 
health are the eductional forces and the social, 
industrial and economic problems of every 
community. The organization of our depart- 
ment has progressed nicely during the past 
year. The additional State associations en- 
dorsing our bureau are Idaho, Minnesota, 
Kentucky, Maryland, -Michigan, Nebraska, 
District of Columbia, New Jersey, Wiscon- 
sin and North Carolina. The last three were, 
by mistake, included in the 1915 report. This 
now makes a total of thirty-four States en- 
dorsing the bureau. Canada and New Mex- 
ico have had no chairmen for the past year. 
Wyoming, Delaware, Nevada and Arizona 
have no women osteopaths. Mississippi and 
New Hampshire have no active State asso- 
ciations. Of ‘the eight remaining States, 
the majority have very few women. How- 
ever, with a few exceptions, it may be that 
during the coming year we shall see our list 
fully completed. 

A request was forwarded to practically 
every State president asking that the State 
chairman representing our bureau, and her 
committee, be chosen by the Association, 
placed upon the list of standing committees 
of the Association, and that the chairman 
be required to give a report of the activi- 
ties of her committee at each annual meeting. 
This request was met in the majority of 
cases, and in those States hereafter the 
State chairman will be appointed by the State 
Association instead of by our national bureau. 
Colorado, Utah, Illinois, Rhode Island, Idaho, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Washington, New Jersey, 
Missouri, Iowa, Ohio, Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Tennessee, Nebraska and 
Pennsylvania are in the States actively lead- 
ing in this plan. The programs of the 
State meetings have more generally included 
public health topics than heretofore. Colo- 
rado, Illinois and the Iowa-Nebraska Asso- 
ciations lead in devoting time and energy 
toward most successful baby conferences. The 
conferences reflect much credit to osteopathy 
in these States in establishing the truly os- 
teopathic baby conferences since, in connec- 
tion with the usual scoring examination, each 
child receives a thorough osteopathic exam- 
ination. Wherever and whenever it is prac- 
tical, we hope every State Association will 
feature such a baby conference upon its year- 
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ly program, since in these additional os- 
teopathic examinations of the children, the 
public are educated to the osteopathic view- 
point as well as receiving benefit from the 
discovery of some conditions overlooked by 
other systems. The Illinois women have 
made an especial request for our own os- 
teopathic score card, finding the ones now 
in use not up to the osteopathic standard. 

The committee appointed by this depart- 
ment has a card under revision, and will soon 
have it ready for your approval. The women 
osteopaths of Boston conducted one of the 
meetings of the Boston Society, which is 
reported as the best meeting during the 
year in point of attendance and interesting 
program. lowa’s program contained two 
topics on child welfare, “The Pre-School 
Age of the Child” and “The First Ten Years 
of School Life.” Other States giving space 
to public health topics were: Rhode Island, 
Kentucky, Washington, Ohio, California, 
Indiana, North Carolina and Nebraska. 

We believe that every State program 
should give some time to this topic. The 
public are keen for knowledge on the con- 
servation of human life, and never has there 
been the demand for help in this work, as 
well as a willingness on the part of the 
public to serve when prepared, and our pro- 
fession, educated for efficiency and service, 
should help fill the ranks of instructors and 
leaders. Where can our members better re- 
ceive this inspiration than during their State 
conventions? If the State associations do 
not realize their responsibilities ‘in public 
health duties, how can the individual mem- 
bers be expected to realize it? We go to our 
State meefings for inspiration in all lines. 


Child Welfare 


The great success of the baby week cam- 
paign of 1916 stimulated the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, in co-operation with the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, to an- 
nounce another nation-wide baby week for 
May, 1917. Each State chairman was asked 
to send to the Federal Children’s Bureau the 
list of names of the women of her State, 
with the request that the baby week bulle- 
tins and literature be forwarded to each ad- 
dress. The circular letter forwarded to the 
chairmen by this department urged our women 
to co-operate in this educational campaign 
for better babies, healthier and happier child- 
hood and more efficient maternal care. 

Most excellent reports have been received 
from the women of Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Colorado and Ohio, in which States large 
numbers of the women were active during the 
campaign. Interesting reports have also come 
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from Washington, South Carolina, North 
Dakota, Georgia, Utah and Rhode Island. In 
Vancouver, Washington, and some other com- 
munities our women served as general chair- 
men of the campaign, working co-operatively 
with all local organizations. Colorado’s chair- 
man devoted much time to her usually suc- 
cessful baby conferences. 

Your chairman, as chairman of the public 
health department of the Ohio Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, was appointed gen- 
eral chairman of Ohio’s baby week cam- 
paign. “Complete Birth’ Registration for 
Ohio’s Baby Population” was the chief slogan 
of this State’s campaign. The State registrar 
of vital statistics is assuring the Ohio women 
that Ohio will soon be included in the birth 
registration area of the United States. Com- 
plete birth registration is necessary before 
efficient service can be given to all our babies. 
This registration is also important to every 
child in many of the relationships during its 
life. During this year’s campaign there was 
an increased demand for talks to mothers, 
parent teacher associations, etc., on the care 
of the pre-school age and the great import- 
ance of beginning early with the child to 
develop the physical, mental and moral pre- 
paredness for citizenship, the greatest future 
national defense of our country. 

In the present war crisis, when the nation 
is exceedingly anxious about the con- 
servation of: our foodstuffs, when we are 
increasing our army and navy to their full- 
est strength—all so very necessary—let us 
not overlook the conservation of the life and 
health of the child, since the unusual duties 
of the nation’s future will be the inheritance 
of the child of to-day. 

It required six years, after the idea was 
first presented to Congress, to arouse suf- 
ficient interest to induce the Government to 
install a children’s bureau. The Government 
had been spending millions each year on the 
conservation of our forests and animals, but 
not one cent on the conservation of the child, 
simply because the child is not valued in dol- 
lars and cents. Even now, when the bureau 
is five years old, the appropriation is en- 
tirely inadequate for its needs. 

When we consider that in some localities 
an average of but one in ten of our young 
men passed the physical examination for en- 
listment, would it not seem that our nation 
would soon realize the great need of a physical 
preparedness program, which, to be success- 
ful, must commence with the child before it 
is born? 

When we note that 200,000 children en- 
tered our defective institutions during the past 
year, which is an increase of 25 per cent 
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during the past ten years, and that 125,000 
were taken in the criminal courts during 1916, 
should we not, as a profession, awaken to 
our duty to humanity and to the future of 
our nation, and start educational and legis- 
lative campaigns for proper marriage laws, 
for the eradication of the saloon, for the 
needed social and economic readjustments and 
for a constructive program upon the basis 
that to begin early and form is a much wiser 
and safer policy than to later reform? 

There is danger that the nation may for- 
get the child and its welfare in our present 
crisis, and that the conditions in child labor, 
delinquencies and consequent losses of child 
life may be repeated in our own land. The 
issues now which speak the loudest, which 
have a monetary value, will no doubt re- 
ceive first attention and the welfare of our 
wee citizens—the nation’s greatest asset—is 
in danger of even less attention than was 
accorded it in our days of peace. 

Let us be certain that we have exhausted 
all the forces of adult labor before we per- 
mit any child of school age to be drawn into 
the fields of labor at the cost of its rightful 
inheritance. But when he must enter, the 
nation should see that his remuneration is 
sufficient in every way to compensate the 
child for the loss involved in the interruption 
of his education. 

Reports from Great Britain tell of the 
majority of their working children being 
engaged in agricultural pursuits; however, 
many are doing factory work of such .a 
nature as to be ‘sacrificing physiques, effi- 
ciency and in many cases their moral char- 
acter. Our women and all other adults 
should do their duty and protect the children 
of school age. 

There is equal danger to maternal welfare 
since, if this war continues to any length, the 
duties devolving upon women will prevent 
many maternal cases from receiving, or giv- 
ing to themselves, that proper care so neces- 
sary to both mother and child. Wherever 
it is possible our women should and will in- 
clude in the children’s clinics, this special 
work of maternal and pre-natal care, thus 
helping to safeguard our nation’s future. 


Women’s Osteopathic Clubs 


The Women’s Osteopathic Club of Los 
Angeles is one of force in its community. 
The women meet once a month for a dinner 
and program. They are affiliated with 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
in the district federation meeting recently 
held in Santa Monica this osteopathic 
club was one of the seven clubs of 141 clubs 
belonging to the district, who furnished a 
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speaker, a member of the club, who chose 
for her subject, “The Problems of a Phy- 
sician.” 

The San Francisco and Oakland clubs are 
awake to all opportunities, supporting health 
measures, children’s clinics and lecture work. 
The Chicago Osteopathic Women’s Club has 
had a splendid year. The purpose of the club 
is three fold: -educational, philanthropic and 
social. They maintain a lecture bureau com- 
mittee, who are ready to respond to calls 


for lectures to mothers’ clubs and girls’ 
organizations. Their philanthropic efforts 
have largely been toward the obstetrical 


clinic of the. Chicago Osteopathic Hospital 
The club’s motto, “For Humanity,” is indica- 
tive of its desire to serve. 

Individual Activities 

The growth in the individual activities of 
our women is encouraging, but space forbids 
giving to all of them the recognition they 
merit. It is most encouraging to your chair- 
man to note that communications and re- 
ports have been received from forty-three 
of the forty-four State chairmen during the 
past year, as well as from the individual 
women of the States. 

The Colorado chairman has had the honor 
of serving as national chairman of the social 
extension department of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers. She is also a member of 
the university extension bureau and _ has 
assisted in eight community welfare confer- 
ences, and has recently been appointed an 
accredited instructor in the first aid by the 
national Red Cross. This summer she is 
conducting an official first aid class under 
auspices of the Denver Summer School. 

The Missouri chairman has _ conducted 
health culture classes, including lectures, os- 
teopathic gymnastics and demonstrations for 
women’s clubs, Y. W. C. A. and W. C. T. U. 
groups. 

In Ohio the circular letter forwarded to 
both men and women of the profession, giv- 
ing the aim and purpose of the department, 
and outlining special topics for consideration, 
has brought an encouraging response. Our 
district chairman for the southeast district 
has served as president of the Atlanta 
Women’s Public Health Club; as chairman 
of public health committee of Atlanta 
Woman’s Club; is active in public health 
work of the Georgia State Federations, be- 
sides serving as vice-president of the Atlanta 
Child’s Home Board, and physical adviser 
of the Elizabeth Mather College for Women. 

The Illinois chairman is to be particularly 
commended upon the union of effort among 
her women and the wide-awake organization 
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of them she has effected. One of our women 
was recently appointed “woman police officer” 
by the mayor of Schenectady, N. Y. With 
this authority she is able to do more effective 
social welfare work. 

The Kentucky chairman has given a num- 
ber of illustrated lectures to school children 
and club women, the slides emphasizing os- 
teopathic points. Another of our Kentucky 
women will give to the school children of 
Paris, Ky., spinal examinations and advice 
in correcting any abnormal conditions found. 

The Minnesota women are showing a splen- 
did spirit of service. One of the St. Paul 
women was active in the recent child labor 
legislation, having been appointed by the club 
women on a committee to appear before their 
governor in behalf of this important measure. 

The San Diego and Hanford, Calif., women 
have addressed parent-teacher associations 
and clubs on subjects of child welfare and 
social hygiene, and have conducted baby con- 
ferences. 

Of especial interest were the programs 
of the New Jersey women’s department. Two 
public meetings were held in Newark dur- 
ing the year, at which the laity, educators 
and social workers all combined with mem- 
bers of our profession in giving to the pub- 
lic splendid programs. It is hoped this 
idea may be carried into other States, thus 
giving the public an opportunity to speak 
of our science in public health issues and its 
value, from their viewpoint. 

Among others prominently active are the 
New Hampshire chairman, as chairman of 
her local branch of Red Cross, and the Iowa 
chairman as chairman of the committee on 
personal hygiene of the Iowa Congress of 
Mothers. 


Women’s Department of the Osteopathic 
Magazine 


Under the recommendations of last year’s 
report, your chairman suggested that a com- 
mittee be appointed to secure public health 
articles from members of our profession, and 
ascertain a means of publishing them. By 
action of the board of trustees a depart- 
ment on public health was inaugurated in the 
Osteopathic Magazine and Dr. Louisa Burns, 
former editor of the department on the 
care of children, was appointed editor of the 
women’s department, combining with it her 
former subject, which is so essentially a part 
of public health. 

The women’s department, bureau of pub- 
lic health, was inaugurated in the December 
issue of the Magazine, and has continued in 
ull subsequent issues. We confidently trust 
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that both men and women of our profession 
will continue to contribute articles on public 
health, which should include child welfare 
in all its educational aspects, adult hygiene, 
maternal care, social hygiene, as well as mat- 
ters of public sanitation. 

This summarizes to some extent the prog- 
ress in the department’s organization, its out- 
line of work and the advance in interest and 
activity of our women, with the hope that 
we may all strive toward the high ideals of 
our profession, whose chief object is to pro- 
mote health, whose chief aim is to relieve 
mankind, increase longevity and whose pur- 
pose should be a healthier race. 


Recommendations 


(1) We wish to emphasize for the com- 
ing year the recommendations offered in 
the last year’s report of this department on 
the developing of special lines which osteop- 
athy does or may contribute to public health; 
on the continuance of encouraging, from our 
profession, articles on practical health sub- 
jects; on the necessity for the completion of 
our own baby conference record cards; on 
the necessity of practical health teaching in 
our public schools; on a campaign against the 
now too prevalent diseases of childhood and 
the need of educating the public to the value 
of osteopathy as a preventive in disease, the 
great underlying principle of public health. 


(2) We recommend a health inspection 
day, or the periodic physical examination, that 
the public may be made to realize the im- 
portance of a complete physical examination 
at regular intervals, and its value as a pre- 
ventive measure by the early detection of 
any signs of disease. 


(3) We recommend for our colleges more 
active courses in public health, thus fully 
qualifying our students to become efficient 
leaders and instructors in all the subjects 
related to social welfare and community 
health, including preventive sanitation and 
preventive hygiene. 

(4) We recommend the organization of 
a men’s department, particularly for work 
among our boys; to educate them to the value 
of clean, wholesome lives; to encourage our 
young men in the army cantonments as 
well as at the mobilization points, to main- 
tain clean manhood; to assist in providing 
for them constructive recreation and a moral 
sanitary environment in their camp lives, in 
order that these men may return fit to be 
the fathers of the next generation; and we 
need a men’s department to co-operate in 
any and all the issues connected with gen- 
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eral public health work in our service to 
humanity. 
JOSEPHINE L. PEIRCE, 
Chairman. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 
To the Board of Trustees of the A. O. A.: 


I beg to submit the following report: 


The last year has shown a very pleasing 
activity in the matter of public education. The 
profession seems to be more alive to its ne- 
cessity than ever before and more active in 
securing it. 

I wish especially to commend the work that 
Dr. Jennie Ryel has done as well as her en- 
thusiasm in the work. Among the things that 
she has accomplished are the organization of 
a course for teachers in the Los Angeles 
College of Osteopathy; a series of articles 
in educational department of the A. O. A. 
JouRNAL, which have brought quite satis- 
factory results; a meeting with the national 
chairman and organizer of the National Fed- 
eration of Neighborhood Associations of the 
Public Schools, the result of which was an 
opportunity for the osteopathic profession to 
participate in this work; a survey sent out 
with the A. O. A. directory concerning edu- 
cational work in the different States (this 
seems to have caused an awakening on the 
part of the profession); aid given in a num- 
ber of cases for lecture work; preparation 
and outline of book by Dr. Florence Gair 
on talks to mothers and by Dr. G. V. Web- 
ster on food, to be used when requested; 
presentation of the work of this department 
before the New York State Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation, New Jersey Osteopathic Society, New 
York City Society and New England Osteo- 
pathic Society; careful filing of all letters 
and replies received; the starting of a library 
for this department; a lecture before the 
Motherhood Society at Hartford on body 
beauty and body duty (satisfactory pay was 
received for this lecture); a text book on 
health by Dr. Millie Estelle Graves, received 
and awaiting publication. 

Dr. Drinkall reports that he has started 
and will carry through the year an essay con- 
test among the senior students of the high 
schools in Illinois on osteopathy. There are 
about 23,000 senior students before whom 
this contest will be placed. The Illinois 
Osteopathic -Association is back of this move- 
ment. He also took charge of the publicity 
matters of the State convention at Galesburg, 
securing several pages of educational matter. 

Your chairman, personally, has very little 
to report. Arrangements have been made for 
preparation of stereopticon slides for use in 
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lectures. A number of these are on hand 
and are at the command of any of the osteo- 
paths who need them. 

A splendid array of speakers was secured 
for “Health Sunday” in Columbus. 

The following are some recommendations 
made by Dr. Ryel: 

1. Better organization within States. 

2. Local organization for educational work 
in any community having more than one os- 
teopath. 

3. A public lecture in connection with all 
State meetings. 

4. A course for teachers in every osteo- 
pathic college, open to laymen of sufficient 
preliminary education. 

5. Training for students for Doctor of 
Osteopathy degree to enable them to’ stand 
on their feet and present the facts of os- 
teopathy or a health talk, such training to be 
an A. O. A. responsibility. 

6. Co-operation with Federation of School 
Neighborhood Associations. 

7. The publication of a text which may 
be a manual for teachers, scout workers, etc. 

8. Development of a strong lecture bureau. 

9. An endeavor to enlist osteopathy among 
professions in vocational guidance literature, 
especially H. S. catalogs. 

10. An effort to reach literary students, 
especially science students, with a statement 
of the facts concerning the opportunities of 
osteopathy for graduate study. 

11. Greater correlation of work of educa- 
tion, health clinic departments. 

12. Development of the lay meeting and 
endeavor to secure greater lay understand- 
ing of our problems, more attention to lay 
advice in our plans. 

Of these I would especially commend bet- 
ter organization in States and locally, the 
public lecture in all State meetings and the 
development of a strong lecture bureau. In 
regard to this latter I would suggest that a 
lecture bureau be established somewhat along 
the lines followed by Christian Science, and 
let it be understood that the lecturers are to 
receive a certain compensation for their time, 
this compensation to be agreed upon by the 
A. O. A., and be uniform. The purpose of 
this is especially to develop lecturers within 
the societies of which they are members, so 
that we may have a greater number _avail- 
able and with the least amount of expense. 

I wish to recommend that a plan of edu- 
cation through the advertising columns of 
our best magazines be agreed upon and put 
through. This will require a considerable 
amount of money, which should be raised 
in the profession by voluntary subscription 
if possible, and turned over to a competent 
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advertising agency to prepare the matter and 
place it, subject of course, to the will and 
judgment of a committee selected from the 
profession for that purpose. 

I further wish to recommend that an effort 
be made to get the State societies to meet 
somewhat in rotation so that organization 
and lecture work may be carried on through 
them by visiting osteopaths for the least 
amount of expense and trouble. 

I would recommend that the names of pres- 
idents and secretaries of the different socie- 
ties be carried in the A. O. A. JourRNAL reg- 
ularly. 

That the Public Health Service for the 
newspapers as contemplated and planned last 
year be carried out as soon as possible. I 
hope to assist in this work in the next year. 

I further recommend that Dr. Ryel be con- 
tinued in her work with this department, and 
that Dr. Drinkall also be given charge of 
the essay contest, with the hope that he will 
carry this into as many States as he pos- 
sibly can. 

I would further suggest that it might be 
well to secure a different chairman for this 
department, one who has more time and 
greater ability along this particular line. 

Respectfully, 

Percy H. Woopatt, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Board of Trustees of the American Osteo- 
pathic Association: 


As chairman of the national affairs appoint- 
ed a year ago, I deem it my duty to make a 
brief report. You have already had laid 
before you the reports of the three sub- 
committees into which the committee was 
divided by the resolution constituting it. The 
chairman did not realize for a long time 
that it was not intended that he should have 
practically nothing to do with the committee 
as a whole and particularly with any emer- 
gency in national affairs that might arise 
demanding the attention .of a committee on 
national affairs. He, therefore, has no apol- 
ogy to offer for taking steps towards de- 
termining the status of osteopathic physicians 
as to the medical service of the United States 
army and navy verv soon after the declara- 
tion of war against Germany. Official an- 
nouncement was made of the result of his 
correspondence to the secretary of your board 
and to the profession through its papers and 
journals. Meantime several osteopaths act- 
ing in their individual capacity and the New 
York and Michigan Osteopathic Societies and 
perhaps others were busy and your board 
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appointed a small committee on national af- 
fairs, which was enlarged later. Thereupon 
the chairman of the orginal commitee re- 
ported the results of the work of that com- 
mittee with copies of letters bearing upon 
the subject to the secretary of your board 
and to the members of the original commit- 
tee. Since then all the work it has done 
has been through the .later committee on 
national affairs. 

As will be seen from the reports placed be- 
fore you the sub-committees have done valu- 
ble work, and no doubt arrangements should 
be made for their continuance. I must re- 
spectfully suggest that they be continued in 
some form, but not under a chairmanship 
without any authority. 

Most respectfully submitted, 

E. R. Booru, 
Chairman. 


To the Trustees of the American Osteopathic 
Association: 


At the convention of the Association held 
last year in Kansas City the undersigned were 
appointed as chairman and secretary respec- 
tively of the bureau on national affairs. 

The specific work which they were sup- 
posed to attend to is that of a method of co- 
operation between the eclectics and the home- 
opaths and ourselves. You will remember 
that during the previous year the secretary 
conducted a very extensive correspondence 
with the representatives of these schools of 
medicine, and seemed to get some encourage- 
ment from them in these lines. 

Since that time, however, we have not been 
able to make any progress with them. Appar- 
ently they do not care to do anything offi- 
cially in this direction, though they seem to 
be reasonably friendly so far as the indi- 
viduals of their committee are concerned. We 
would recommend that a committee of this 
character be continued, and that the commit- 
tee of homeopaths and eclectics be notified 
that we have such a committee, so that in 
case they care to take the matter up again 
they may have some official place at which 
they may apply. 

Respectfully submitted, 


E. R. Boorn, 
Chairman. 

Wa ttTeR E. ELrrinx, 
Secretary. 


Chairman of the A. O. A. Committee of 
National Affairs: 


As a member of that branch of the com- 
mittee having to do with State and national 
recognition, I have the honor to submit the 
following report: 
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Drs. Ferguson, Chiles and I had a meet- 
ing in New York City in November, 1916, 
at which time we discussed and adopted a 
course as follows: 


First. Organization of Red Cross drill 
corps and first aid classes in our schools and 
profession. 


Second. Organization of field and base hos- 
pital units. 

Third. Organization of classes for high 
school teachers for the purpose of giving ad- 
vanced work and sex hygiene, first aid, etc., 

These courses to be given by our various 
colleges. 

Fourth. Urging the members of our pro- 
fession to apply to our boards of education 
for positions as teachers in the subject of 
physiology, hygiene and first aid. 

Fifth. Active co-operation with city, county 
and State health boards. 


I personally addressed the students of the 
Boston school, Philadelphia school, Los 
Angeles school and many associations and 
organizations in various parts of the country. 


I corresponded with the Chicago school, 
but was unable to get any reply from the 
A. S. O. As to progress, I can speak only 
of the Los Angeles college. Here four stretch- 
er teams were organized and competed for 
prizes. Also bandaging contests were ar- 
ranged for the women: and much enthusi- 
asm created. Pictures were published in local 
and professional papers. The International 
Film Company and Pathe sent the films broad- 
cast, giving osteopathy credit. One complete 
base hospital corp was offered to the Gov- 
ernment before the present war began and 
several more were offered shortly after war 
was declared. A class for high school teach- 
ers is being successfully conducted in the 
College of Osteopathic Physicians and Sur- 
geons under the supervision of Dr. W. A. 
Hummel. At least four members of our pro- 
fession are teaching sex hygiene and physi- 
ology in public and normal schools. 


It is my opinion that active co-operation 
on the part of the various members of our 
profession will readily gain recognition by 
the various State boards of education. The 
demand is great, the supply of those quali- 
fied in other branches of the profession is 
small. Now is the psychological moment for 
a vigorous campaign, especially on the part 
of our women and younger members of the 
profession. 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. Curtis BricHAM. 
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BUREAU OF CLINICS 


Board of Trustees, American Osteopathic 
Association: 


Herewith is submitted the annual report of 
the bureau of clinics. 

Three years of work in attempting to estab- 
lish free public clinics has demonstrated that 
the present system is lacking in funda- 
mentals. To procure a more effective work 
a wider range of activities is necessary. 

Clinics are isolated and are scattered over 
the entire country, some are in large cities, 
others in the smaller towns. Thus two differ- 
ent problems are presented and a different 
plan must be adopted in each case. 

With this in view the bureau has in readi- 
ness for the printer new plans which are com- 
plete in detail and which will make possi- 
ble the establishment of clinics in cities and 
towns of all sizes. 

During the past year several hundred let- 
ters have been sent out from the office of 
the chairman of the bureau, but response has 
been very meagre. In view of this difficulty 
in getting replies the bureau recommends: 

That the bureau be maintained as at pres- 
ent, but that the State societies be asked to 
co-operate. 

That each State president be requested to 
apppoint a committee on clinics whose duty 
it shall be to promote and organize the clinics 
in their respective States, these committees 
to report to the chairman of the national 
bureau. 

This system would enable persons familiar 
with local conditions to solve the problems 
better than could be done by members of the 
national bureau. 

Few new clinics have been established dur- 
ing the past year. The older clinics are all 
in operation and are procuring satisfactory 
results. 

The bureau has received a communication 
from England to the effect that a clinic is 
to be established for the treatment of soldiers 
returned from the front. This is a matter 
which should be seriously considered and 
acted upon by the bureau of clinics in this 
country during the coming year. 

The bureau further recommends that the 
program committee of each State association 
be asked to assign a place on the program for 
the discussion of free public clinics. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Ira W. Drew, 
Chairman. 
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BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
To the Trustees of the A. O. A.: 


The past twelve months of 1916-17 have 
been a very eventful year in many respects, 
and in this respect the osteopathic profession 
has been vitally concerned. 

Owing to many conditions beyond the con- 
trol of the members and chairman of this 
bureau it will be impossible to give, at this 
time, the full and detailed report that other- 
wise we would have been able to submit. Dr. 
H. Viehe, who has been designated as the 
manager of the section of insurance on pub- 
lic service corporations, has submitted his 
report to me, which I attach here to as a 
part of the report of the statistical bureau. 


Dr. W. H. Ivie, to whom I wrote for 
an outline of his work for the year, has not 
furnished me with any data as to what he 
has done; but he will undoubtedly report to 
your board directly. 

During the past twelve months the profes- 
sion has lost by death forty members, while 
there have been reported thirty-eight deaths 
to osteopathic families. If these reports 
cover the entire number of deaths in the pro- 
fession during the past year we may well 
congratulate ourselves on the remarkably low 
percentage of death rate; but we are justi- 
fied in believing that such is not the case. 
More and better co-operation on the part 
of the secretaries of the various States will 
aid very materially in greater accuracy in 
compiling the statistical data relative to the 
necrology of the profession, as well as that on 
other subjects. 

The past year has been one of great activ- 
ity in the matter of legislation, the details 
of which will be left for the chairman of 
the legislative committee to report. 

In the main osteopathy has made some mark- 
ed gains in the form of new laws on the 
statute books in a number of the States, but 
in none was there any loss of prestige already 
established. What gains have been made are 
largely problematical until time will estab- 
lish their true value to the public on the 
one hand and to the profession on the other. 


It is needless to point out at the present 
time the close relationship existing between 
the State laws and the application of the 
Federal statutes relative to the rights and 
privileges of the osteopathic profession. As 
an instance, the construction and interpre- 
tation given by the United States Internal 
Revenue Department and by the medical de- 
partment of the United States army and navy 
as to who sre physicians, what is the “prac- 
tice of medicine’ and what constitutes the 
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recognized schools of medical practice, de- 
pends to some extent on the standing given 
practitioners by the statutes in the several 
States. 

Legislation in each State should provide 
that the degree of osteopathy, or Doctor of 
Osteopathy, shall have the same standing 
and rank as that of Doctor of Medicine, 
of M. D., when called into question on all 
matters of public nature. 

Judicial 

Two Supreme Court decisions of great im- 
portance to the profession should be kept 
in mind, viz., the Bonham case in Washing- 
ton and the Illinois decision in the case of 
Dr. Gage. In the Bonham case the court 
places its finger on a vital point of weak- 
ness when it points out a lack of uniform- 
ity, on the part of the representative organi- 
zations of the profession, as to what consti- 
tutes osteopathy. 

In the Illinois opinion osteopathy is a 
school or system of medicine, and its prac- 
titioners are physicians. Other decisions of 
lesser importance have been secured in almost 
every instance favorable to osteopathy. 


Membership 


During the past year the proportion of 
membership in the State associations to the 
number of practitioners in the States has 
shown a noticeable increase; and the ratio 
of membership in the State associations to 
the membership of the A. O. A. is an in- 
crease over last year. 

During the past year considerable attention 
has been given by the chairman of this bureau 
to the situation confronting us at Washing- 
ton, D. C., relative to the standing of osteo- 
pathic physicians in the medical service of 
the army and navy; and correspondence rela- 
tive to the same is on file for the inspection 
of your board. 

I wish to point out that there is a very 
grave danger confronting us at the present 
time; yet there, probably, was never a more 
opportune time than the present to put on 
the pressure in Congress for the passage of 
an amendment to the statute giving osteopathic 
physicians due and proper recognition. 

Dr. Victor C. Vaughn, chairman of the 
committee on medical legislation of the med- 
ical department of the United States Council 
of Defense, has pointed out very definitely 
and clearly that the osteopathic profession 
can expect no recognition except to carry the 
matter over the heads of his department. 

Dr. Vaughn, past president of the A. M. A., 
and dean of the Michigan University, is and 
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has been a most violent opponent to osteo- 
pathic legislation, etc. 

I believe the solution lies in our ability to 
secure congressional action independent of 
recommendation on the part of Council of 
Defense; and by creating favorable action 
through petitioning the President and the 
members of Congress reciting the nature of 
the above facts. 


Pseudo Practitioners 


A few years ago leading members of the 
profession sincerely, though ignorant of the 
real truth and facts, undertook to dismiss 
the question of pseudo osteopaths, of -whom 
the chiropractors are the most numerous, by 
saying, “Let them alone and they will die 
out.” Such has not been the case, but rather 
they have made considerable progress or in- 
crease. 

Now, the same authorities say, “Let them 
alone, because they are going to be with us 
anyway.” Both positions are wrong, equally, 
to the public and to the profession. Read sec- 
tion 1, chapter 3 of the code of ethics of the 
A. O. A., which I believe is the proper stand 
for us to take. 

A remedy to meet to a large extent the 
conditions we are facing is the proper edu- 
cation of the profession, as well as the public, 
as to what constitutes osteopathy. 

I beg to again call your atention to the rec- 
ommendations submitted to your board by this 
bureau in its report last vear. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Geo. B. CLarK, 
Chairman. 
PRESS BUREAU 


To the A. O. A. Board of Trustees: 


Gentlemen—The press bureau in its annual 
report to your honorable body, begs leave to 
call the attention of the profession to the 
necessity for the realization upon the part 
of every member, of the fundamental import- 
ance of public education. The term “public 
education” is used advisedly, as it is the in- 
tent of this department to substitute this term 
for that of “publicity,” and even for the name 
of this bureau, in order to avoid the infer- 
ence of its commercial aspect. Because of 
pressing and immediate necessity, the profes- 
sion has been keenly alive to the demands for 
legislation, but the director of this depart- 
ment craves permission to insist that legis- 
lation is only possible when preceded by pub- 
lic education. It is, in a way, the reflection 
or result of the education of the public. Con- 
sequently, before we can have successful leg- 
islation of a satisfactory character, either in 
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States or in the nation, before we can cope 
with the evils of imitators, and even before 
we can meet the crisis precipitated by the war, 
in our own ranks, we must exert our utmost 
influence to so thoroughly educate the entire 
public, as well as the legislators, as to insure 
efficient progress and ultimate success. 


We have always been ready to expend large 
sums of money for the legitimate campaigns 
and legal counsel necessary for legislation, but 
we have failed to respond as promptly to the 
demand for the funds necessary to finance 
newspaper publicity. This is a mistake in 
economy, as in the long run, the more money 
that is spent for public education, the more 
easily can legislation be secured. 


* Education, like charity, begins at home. Be- 
fore we can secure efficiency in our campaign 
of publicity we must first educate the practi- 
tioners in our own ranks. We must regret- 
fully admit that even yet there is only a small 
percentage of our membership who realize the 
vital necessity of this work sufficiently to co- 
operate systematically toward its accomplish- 
ment and to do their share toward its financial 
maintenance. 

When we consider that this department is 
only four years old we must admit that a great 
deal has been accomplished, but we are not 
satisfied to rest on our oars. We want to 
greatly increase the total quantity of newspa- 
per publicity and to extend it geographically 
so that no locality may be without its benefit. 
While the clerical work and the postage for 
this campaign costs some money, its total is 
infinitesimal when compared with the benefits 
to the profession at large and to the actual 
practice of the individuals. 

A sharp line of demarcation must be rigidly 
maintained in all publicity methods between ad- 
vertising and public education. The American 
Osteopathic Association has maintained stead- 
fastly that professional ethics preclude the 
possibility of the classification of osteopathy 
in the newspapers as other than one of the pro- 
fessions which never advertise. The moment 
any individual practitioners pay for advertis- 
ing space, they are thereby immediately caus- 
ing osteopathy to be classified as a business 
rather than as a profession. While this may 
result in the financial betterment of the indi- 
vidual practitioner, or the members of a local 
organization, it is always at the expense of 
the future publicity of the profession as a 
whole. It may be characterized as publicity 
suicide, or as unintentionally turning traitor 
to the cause for the pecuniary gain of the in- 
dividual. Newspapers are never paid for the 
publication of articles about medicine or surg- 
ery. Such articles are always published upon 
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their own merits and for their news value. 
The moment any medical practitioners paid 
for these insertions the papers would cease 
the publication of such articles thereafter un- 
less they were paid for. 

In their relations with newspaper publishers 
and editors, practitioners should always main- 
tain unswervingly the dignity of osteopathy as 
one of the universally recognized and legal- 
ized practices of the healing art, and entitled 
unquestionably to precisely the same news and 
editorial treatment, and to none other. Patent 
medicines are advertised, but not allopathy, 
homeopathy, or osteopathy. 

Every day osteopaths in some part of this 
country are deliberately wasting opportunities 
for legitimate newspaper publicity. It is im- 
moral to neglect opportunity. These opportu- 
nities are not lost simply for the individuals 
themselves. The loss is the loss of the profes- 
sion as well. , 

The sum total of public education is the ag- 
gregate mass of the individual efforts of single 
practitioners and of local societies even more 
than the work of the national organization it- 
self. 

If any convention, or monthly meeting, or 
lecture, or clinic, or gathering of any sort, is 
of sufficient importance for osteopaths to give 
their time to, it contains something of some 
value to the general public. It is selfish to 
keep all of these things to ourselves. It is 
slowing down the speed of progress of evolu- 
tion and of scientific growth to refrain from 
publishing that which is of value in these 
meetings. We have no moral right to do this. 

This department stands ready to constitute 
itself into a correspondence school for the as- 
sistance of all practitioners and organizations 
in the technique of securing adequate publicity 
for everything osteopathic. Do not hesitate 
to ask for any and all sorts of assistance at 
any time, but it is expected that correspond- 
ents will have the courtesy to lighten the labor 
as much as possible and earnestly attempt to 
co-operate by following instructions and com- 
plying with requests. The important thing to 
remember is that the bureau must have manu- 
scripts long before events occur. Programs 
for meetings must be sent when they are first 
made up, not waiting until they are printed. 
The greatest failure of the profession is its 
carelessness in neglecting to send clippings so 
that the files may show the work accomplished. 


Respectfully submitted, 


R. Kenpricx Situ, Director: 
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ASSOCIATED. COLLEGES 


We, the members of the associated colleges 
of osteopathy, do hereby adopt the following 
resolution and attest to the same by our sev- 
eral signatures: 


Standards of Associated Colleges of 
Osteopathy 


Admission of Students 


The minimum requirements for admission 
to the freshman class and to advanced stand- 
ing in the colleges, members of this associa- 
tion, is the following: 

Each matriculant must have completed a 
four-year course of at least 14 units in a 
standard, accredited high school, or other in- 
stitution of standard secondary school grade, 
or have its equivalent as demonstrated by an 
examination conducted by a duly authorized 
examiner of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, or by the authorized examiner 
of a standard college or university who has 
been approved by the committee on education 
of the American Osteopathic Association, or 
by an examiner whose certificates are accept- 
ed by such approved standard colleges or uni- 
versities. 

After July 1, 1918, the evaluation of pre- 
liminary educational credentials shall be made 
by an evaluating officer, approved by the Com- 
mittee of Education of the American Osteo- 
pathic Association. 


CoLtecE oF OsTEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS AND 
SURGEONS, 
(Signed) Harry W. Forbes. 


Cutcaco CoLLecEe or OsTEoPATHy, 
Geo. H. Carpenter. 


Des Mornes Stitt Cotiece or OstTEopaTuy, 
C. W. Johnson. 


MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY, 
Waldo Horton. 


PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE AND INFIRMARY OF 
OsTEOPATHY, 
Arthur M. Flack. 


In accepting the report of the Associated 
Colleges the Board adopted the following res- 
olution: 

“The.Board approves of the standards set 
by the Associated Colleges and commends 
their efforts to raise standards, but recom- 
mends that the rule be not enforced until such 
time, in the judgment of the Board economic 
conditions’ justify its enforcement upon the 
colleges.” 
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NECROLOGY COMMITTEE 


Deaths of Osteopathic Physicians During 
Year of 1916-17 


Dr. F. M. Plummer, Orange, N. J., Aug. 18. 
1917. 

Dr. Bertha Luce Bailey, Los Angeles, Cal., 
June 28, 1916. 

Dr. Frank Preston Pratt, Glasgow, Scotland, 
Oct. 14, 1916. 

Dr. George S. Case, St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 
1, 1916. 

Dr. Kendall Lincoln Achorn, Boston, Mass., 
Aug. 31, 1916. 

Dr. W. M. Stewart, Detroit, Mich., Dec. 15, 
1916. 

Dr. John D. Fox, Fremont, Neb., Dec. 2, 
1916. : 

Dr. Lula M. Pemberton, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Nov. 16, 1916. 

Dr. T. J. L. Morris, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. George H. Wood, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
March 22, 1917. 

Dr. Robert C. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 
6, 1917. 

Dr. Wm. Graves, Jefferson City, Mo., April 
23, 1917. 

Dr. Boswell F. Connor, Chicago, IIl., March 
28, 1917. 

Dr. Charles L. Logan, Chicago, IIl., May 
29, 1917. 

Dr. Sarah Frances Hardman, San Antonio, 
Texas, May 15, 1917. 

Dr. E. H. Boyes, Marietta, Ohio, April 28, 
1917. 

Dr. George J. Helmer, New York City, 
March 13, 1917. 

Dr. George B. Roads, Fall River, Mass., 
Feb. 25, 1917. 

Dr. T. B. Dewitte Miles, Wyoming, Pa., 
Jan. 26, 1917. 

Dr. John Barton Faris, Grass Valley, Calif., 
Dec. 23, 1916. 

Dr. Edna Chesbrough, Providence, R. I., 
April 22, 1917. 

Dr. A. L. Conger, Akron, Ohio, May 31, 
1917. 

Dr. Charles L. Logan, Chicago, Ill., May 
29, 1917. 

Dr. Wm. R. R. Archer, Lincoln, Neb., June 
2, 1917. 
Deaths of Relatives of Osteopathic Physicians 


Mrs. Earl S. Williard, wife of Dr. Earl S. 
Williard, of New York City. 
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Infant son of Dr. W. Kurth, of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

Victor H. Barnett, brother of Dr. H. A. 
Barnett. 

Mrs. E. R. Booth, wife of Dr. E. R. Booth. 

George S. Case, father of Dr. Calvin M. 
Case. 

James Gray, father of Drs. Edward and 
Wm. D. Gray. 

Mrs. James T. Eldon, mother of Dr. Ellen 
Herrington. 

Miss Bertha Holland, sister of Dr. S. E. 
Holland, 

J. M. Wolfe, father of Dr. A. H. Wolfe. 

Helen A. Parcells, wife of Dr. M. L. Par- 
cells. 

Father of Dr. Alexander F. McWilliams. 

Mother of Dr. Margaret T. Finneran. 

Wife of Dr. Guy E. London. 

John Atkins, father of Dr. Wm. A. Atkins. 

Mrs. Bronson, mother of Dr. Richard Wan- 
lass. 

Wife of Dr. T. C. Lucas. 

Sarah Herman, wife of Dr. J. C. Herman. 

Peter E. Ryel, father of Dr. Jennie A. Ryel. 

W. L. Walling, father of Drs. Bessie and 
Effie Walling. 

Wife of Dr. F. K. Walsh. 

Hardin Cox, husband of Dr. Martha S. Cox. 

A. B. Cole, father of Dr. Carrie C. Classen. 

Wife of Dr. A. O. Howd. 

Mrs. Frances N. Paul, mother of Dr. Arthur 
H. Paul. 

Father of Dr. John D. Baum. 

Annie Hilton, sister 6f Dr. Bertha Hilton. 

Wm. Ried, father of Drs. C. C., G. W., J. F. 
and W. E. Ried. 

Mrs. Lydia Cramb, mother of Drs. John L., 
Edgar M., L. K., A. B. and Mamie G. Mc- 
Allister. 

Mrs. A. C. Lockwood, mother of Dr. Jane 
F. Lockwood. 

T. J. Vastine, father of Drs. H. M. and 
Herbert Vastine. 

Mrs. Hewing Sprague, mother of Dr. L. 
Verna Simmons. 


John C. Baum, father of Dr. J. D. Baum. 
Wife of Dr. B. A. Bullock. 


Respectfully submited, 


ExizasetH C. Bass, 
Chairman Necrology Commitice. 
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Twenty-First Annual Meeting 


Outline of Proceedings at Convention of the American Osteopathic Association 
Columbus, Ohio, August 6th to 11th, 1917 


The convention week activities were intro- 
duced by an informal conference, which each 
State President had been urged to attend or 
send a representative, and to which each for- 
mer president of the A. O. A. had been in- 
vited with the board. The fundamental question 
of discussion was that the National Associa- 
tion could do to aid the States and what the 
States could do to aid the national work. 
Useful information was elicited. The _be- 
lief expressed by most States was to the effect 
that to meet the extraordinary conditions now 
surrounding the profession a small contribu- 
tion or assessment might be counted upon from 
the profession generally to be used for defi- 
nite work of the Association, particularly of 
a leszal and legislative fund. 


Educational Conference 


A conference of the Educational Depart- 
ment of the A. O. A. and representatives from 
the colleges and members of the profession 
interested was held at the Hotel Deshler, Sun- 
day afternoon, August 5, C. P. McConnell, 
chairman, presiding. 

Dr. McConnell called the meeting to order 
at 2 o’clock and announced that it was an in- 
formal conference with reference to the For- 
ward Movement of our profession along edu- 
cational lines, and invited an open discussion 
by the schools and the profession. 

E. S. Comstock of Chicago stated the col- 
leges were in favor of the Forward Movement, 
but said that the colleges must have the 
co-operation of the profession at large, and 
further believed that the forward movement 
started in New York should be endorsed by 
the schools and the profession. He also 
stated the need of endowment of educational 
institutions and closer co-operation between 
the profession as a whole and the colleges; 
also, that the colleges should be removed from 
the profit getting basis, thereby ensuring bet- 
ter results. He believed we should be divided 
into eight districts, each district to have an 
endowment college, thus establishing closer 
connection between the profession and the 
colleges; that we should crystalize the forward 
movement and have a board of the colleges 
and the association, and perfect some plan 
whereby there can be greater co-operation be- 
tween the colleges and the profession. 

H. W. Forbes, being called upon, stated that 
so far as the associated colleges were con- 
cerned at the Kansas meeting last year a mini- 
mum curriculum of four thousand hours and 
a minimum entrance requirement of high school 
dinloma based upon fourteen units of study 
and work was decided upon. He related the 
experience of the colleges in passing to the 
higher requirements and of the critical periods 


they had passed through in the Los Angeles 
school. He said: 

“When we go on the four year course it 
takes more money than can be reasonably 
expected from tuition fees. Fees from tuitions 
are not sufficient to maintain the schools. 
Tuition fees plus the income from the clinic, 
and plus donations from the profession are 
necessary to enable us to weather the storm 
from the three to the four year course and 
going on a high school basis will require more 
and one year of college work if that is forced, 
more still. 

“Our experience has been that most of our 
matriculants result from the activities of the 
students in the school and those who have 
graduated a year or two; and we hope this 
Forward Movement will result in greater 
activity among the profession and stimulate them 
to greater activity in helping the colleges during 
these strenuous times. The Los Angeles school 
student body is now getting back to a normal 
condition, and is recovering from the set- 
back they have gone through, and the future 
looks bright. What we need is agitation 
among the profession in this respect.” 

H. L. Chiles: “Do you mean that prac- 
tically all the activities of the profession in 
interesting students come from those who 
have recently graduated?” 

Dr. Forbes: “Yes. If this Forward Move- 
ment can bring to the attention of those in 
the field the fact that they have a duty to per- 
form good results will follow.” 

G. W. Riley: “Have you in mind any 
method by which they can be accentuated? 
It seems to me that this is one of the most 
vital questions before the profession to-day— 
the life of the school.” 

Dr. Forbes: “If every member would con- 
tribute $1 a month for the maintenance of our 
colleges it would be a great help to us.” 

C. W. Johnson, Des Moines: “I am in favor 
of redistricting the country, and the students 
living in certain districts should go to the 
schools nearest their homes. The schools 
have not the funds to properly equip laboratories 
unless supported by active work.” 

B. Atzen: “Each indivdual present 
should take it up with the State organization.” 


Need of “Boosting” 


O. J. Snyder: . “I had an article in the 
A. O. A. Journal entitled, “Boosters,” which 
is very applicable to this discussion, and I 


wish every member of the Association would 
read that over carefully, for I am sure it is 
just what is needed at this time. What we 
need is a boosting organization, and every 
member of the organization ought to pledge 
himself to secure at least one student per year, 
or at least one student for the next class. 
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Students are what we want. A school with 
300 to 500 students would be self-sustaining.” 
He then related the experience of the Phila- 
delphia colleges. 

C. B. F. Clark: “A lethargy exists that is 
liable to leave us in bad shape. There are 
very few in the profession who are interest- 
ed enough outside of their little circle to teach 
students or assist them in their work. You 
are not teaching. You are interested in your 
own little circle, but not in the profession 
as a whole. You must gain the attention of 
those about you and tell them there is some- 
thing they need vitally. Be a live wire. The 
profession are not sending me as your statis- 
ticians clippings as they should. I get most 
of my clippings from the students of a school 
in which I recently spent several months. It 
is the pyschological factor that should be 
before us constantly. I wish the osteopaths 
could become interested in collecting clippings, 
not only for their own use, but send them 
to me where they will do much good. If you 
will have your patients become interested in 
osteopathy and ask them to assist you in the 
matter it will help as well.” 


G. F. Whitehouse: “Very few of our profes- 
sion are sending students to the osteopathic col- 
leges. The practician to-day is interested in dol- 
lars and cents largely, and is letting thé schools 
shift and drift for themselves. If each member 
could be obligated to pay $10 a year to assist in 
endowing the osteopathic schools it would be a 
great help, and I might suggest that if the mem- 
ber would send a student to the the school his 
fee would be exempted. I suggest that the board 
of trustees of each school select one of their num- 
ber, and the national board select two, to meet 
and devise some feasible means, and thus put this 
into operation, and compel each school to meet 
the standard which is set up by this committee. 
The schools should be on a non-profit basis. The 
osteopath who gives of his time and money to his 
profession is the man who progresses the most. 
To the extent that you give you get.” 


Harry M. Vastine: “I believe it would be a good 
plan to cut down the number of schools and 
merge them into, say, four schools, and get the 
profession back of the schools, and then get en- 
dowments or subscriptions. The overhead ex- 
penses for eight schools is too great. Let us get 
back of the schools and put them on a non-profit 
basis.” 


H. H. Fryette: “I am opposed to cutting down 
our good schools. It is better to keep the schools 
separate and get new business. We have not 
enough osteopathic schools in the country. Chi- 
cago can support two schools. The more schools 
and the better schools we have the easier it will 
be for the schools we now have.” 

Dr. McConnell: “Mutual co-operation is de- 
manded. We should discuss the subject of teach- 
ing osteopathy. Perhaps our schools are not 
teaching osteopathy as they should. What have 
the schools to do relative to teaching osteopathy? 
Is it advisable to havea declaration of principles? 
Every one should be a booster for osteopathy, 
and this can be done through the State organiza- 
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tions and the publications. Is osteopathy evolut- 
ing as it should be?” 

E. S. Comstock: “We have to depend to-day 
upon the recent graduates for our professors, 
thus reducing osteopathic enthusiasm, and that 
is why the college cannot teach any better than it 
is to-day.” 

C. W. Young: “I believe osteopathy in many 
colleges is not properly taught. If the osteopathic 
profession wants to come up to requirements and 
wants to meet public needs it must have an open 
mind to the truth and do its best to find what is 
best for the sick folks who come to us. You must 
master your technique, master your science. We 
are not careful enough about our technique. We 
should master every joint.” 

Geo. H. Carpenter spoke of the Chicago Col- 
lege of Osteopathy, and stated that the supreme 
idea of the college first and last is teaching os- 
teopathy to the fullest extent, and invited sugges- 
tions as to how it might be better done. 

D. B. Holcomb: “I suggest that the members 
of our profession devote a week or two as often 
as they can to assist the schools and teach some 
special subject. The students will listen with 
greater confidence to the regular practitioner.” 

Dr. Carpenter: “The greatest stimulus is hav- 
ing the regular practitioner go to the schools and 
relate his experiences.” 

Dr. Johnson: “We cannot get the men in the 
field to help us.” 


Patronage of Schools Is the Important 
Question 

Dr. Hildreth: “Patronage of schools is the 
important question before us during this conven- 
tion. Extreme regulation has reduced the matric- 
ulation.” Dr. Hildreth spoke of the standard of 
the three years’ course being the best, and that 
inside of ten years every State in the Union could 
have been induced to recognize osteopathy on 
that base. Our salvation depends on getting down 
to a sane, substantial basis of supporting our col- 
leges that will give a course that is adequate. “I 
don’t mean,” he said, “to criticise our colleges. 
We boosted ourselves so fast that they cannot 
keep up with the requirements. We must stand 
by the colleges. You speak of endowed colleges, 
and some one suggested one or two endowed col- 
leges centrally located. Some centralizing idea 
might be worked out, but we should turn out 
enough people to carry out our work.” 

D. B. Holcomb: “In answer to Dr. Hildreth 
will say that I have been familiar with laws of 
various States, and I know many of them are re- 
quiring a four-year course, and the colleges are 
compelled to comply with their laws. The States 
are compelling us to come to the four years.” 

Dr. Booth: “The fault lies with the schools and 
the profession. The profession has never had a 
vision of the definite fundamental principles as 
their guiding star. Then, the schools have never 
gotten together. When they will work in har- 
mony we will have a basis upon which we can 
work. The osteopathic schools never had any 
business going on the four-year basis. I hardly 
know what solution now is possible. We must 
get behind the schools and support them on the 
four-year basis. The A. M. A. is trying to kill 
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us off by these long years of pre-matriculation 
work, and they will try to make it six years if 
they think it will injure us. Organization is nec- 
essary in the osteopathic profession. We must 
work together. There is a lack of system, and it 
is telling upon us.” 

Dr. Hildreth: “I believe the four-year law was 
largely brought about by our own profession. In 
many States the chiropractor is on a two-year 
basis, and I maintain if our men had fought for 
three years we would be in better position to- 
day.” 

Dr. Vastine: “Why is the osteopathic profes- 
sion in bad straits?” 

Dr. Hildreth: “I do not believe it is in bad 
straits. We have more men to-day who can treat 
osteopathically than ever before. The things that 
we feared most have proven a strength instead of 
a weakness.” 

Dr. Vastine: “Didn’t you say yourself we were 
nearing the time when we were being killed?” 

Dr. Hildreth: “I did not say we would let it oc- 
cur.” 

M. C. Hardin: “I do not believe any legislation 
will ever kill our schools. We can keep up with 
the other professions educationally. The osteo- 
paths work up sentiment with the legislators, and 
if we are what we ought to be with the spirit we 
have we ought to work for such sentiment and 
establish our schools as a department of the State 
universites in our States. I believe in education 
with reference to ourselves and with reference to 
the legislature. Whenever we show the legislat- 
ure that we are on the same basis as the A. M. A. 
we make a good impression. If we cannot say to 
the public we are on a level with the other pro- 
fessions we will take a back seat.” 

Lillian M. Whiting: “If we go into the State 
university and become a part of the State univer- 
sity we will soon lose our identity. People are 
demanding higher education, and we should keep 
up with public sentiment. Higher education is 
demanded everywhere. We have our osteopathic 
principles and philosophy, and we consider them 
better than the medical profession.” 

W. B. Meacham: “The canker and the scale 
are on the osteopathic tree, and the fruit that will 
be born hereafter will be imperfect unless there 
is some pruning done. What makes us osteo- 
pathic is the fact that we believe that the body is 
chemically self-sufficient, and that there is a de- 
pendence between structure and function. I am 
in favor of the Forward Movement. If I cannot 
make a living practicing osteopathic principles I 
will resort to something else. I want the osteo- 
paths to get right, be scientifically honest. There 
is something wrong, and the way to right it is to 
teach osteopathy in the schools and leave the 
teaching of extraneous compounds for therapeutic 
purposes for the men who are qualifying them- 
selves for admission to the A. M. A.” 

Dain L. Tasker: “Dr. Still gave us new ideas. 
T have been practicing about twenty years, and in 
the beginning of it nothing was_known of the 
many things that we now know. Osteopathy 
secured its impetus because of its successful the- 
rapy at a time when drug medication was failing. 
Times have changed. During the last twenty 
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years many changes have taken place. The great. 
est development has taken place in our knowledge 
of parasitology, protozoan and bacterial groups. 


Our schools are reacting to those changes. ‘On 
the wings of knowledge we fly to heaven.’ You 
must be scientific osteopathic physicians. You 


must react to the information which comes to 
you. The question is to protect the mass. We 
to-day are better than the environment in which 
we live. We should not wrangle among our- 
selves. Colleges must react to their environment. 
Laws keep changing and turning and represent 
the reflex of society. Let us have faith in each 
other. We must appreciate the scientific physi- 
cian. The osteopathic physicians of the future 
will be the most remarkable family doctors the 
world has ever seen, because they will understand 
all the facts which form the substance of scien- 
tific medicine, and they will have the nerve to go 
in and work with their hands.” 

Hugh M. Conklin: “If we are going to get 
people to go to school we must educate them, and 
if you can get them to study osteopathy they will 
get interested. In our high school at Battle Creek 
we give three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 for the 
three best essays on osteopathy. It is conducive 
of good results. It interests the students. I 
suggest that we need something that will teach 
the boys and girls the real concept of osteopathy.” 

Frank C. Farmer: “If we compare the concep- 
tion of osteopathy of different members of the 
profession we see the need of more uniform 
teaching of the principles. I have on numerous 
occasions had patients come back from a visit 
saying they called on osteopaths who were carry- 
ing pill bags, and they have asked me, ‘Who can 
we get for real osteopathy?’ Why has such a 
thing taken root in so many of us? And it is pe- 
culiarly true in certain sections. The osteopathy 
that Dr. Still taught was the osteopathy of the 
individual. The osteopathy of the future must 
be put forward by the people with an emotion and 
vision, and not by the dovetailers.” 

J. Deason: “Environment and legislative situa- 
tion are continually twisting. Will we have to 
turn our principles to keep up with the legislative 
situation? Osteopathy succeeded because of the 
failure of medicine? I do not see it that way. 
Osteopathy succeeded because of the success of 
the basis of osteopathic principles. We make a 
mistake when we try to get the best teachers for 
the last two years of school work. I believe the 
fundamental principles should be taught during 
the first two years, and that we should get good 
teachers for the first two years. Teach the stu- 
dents the osteopathic concept for two years and 
then turn them loose and they will be osteopathic 
physicians. Give the students a chance to 
know osteopathic principles from the first. Teach 
them osteopathic physiology and anatomy.” 

Dr. Hildreth: “I have urged for ten years that 
anatomy he taught from the osteopathic and phy- 
siologic viewpoint.” 

Cyrus J. Gaddis: “There have been new un- 
derstandings and new: interpretations. put upon 
our work, and they have made stronger the truths 
we got when we first went to school.. We should 
not talk about. our little differences. One-tenth of 
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our entire profession: is practicing in California. 
These criticisms are largely due to a misunder- 
standing. If you will come to California and 
look for the big, broad-minded osteopaths, we 
can show them to you by the acres, but you must 
promise to open your eyes. Why, they are taking 
post-graduate work, and they are constantly work- 
ing to improve and better themselves as osteo- 
paths.” 

R. K. Smith: “These remarks which we have 
heard this afternoon are eloquent of a deep mean. 
ing. Let us go away remembering the purpose of 
the meeting, which is to benefit us and our 
colleges.” 

Dr. Forbes: “There is no fundamentally real 
difference in the profession. The four-year course 
will solve the problem. It has given us a clinical 
year in which we can teach our students how to 
handle every conceivable condition of human ill- 
ness by our methods.” 

Dr. Comstock: “We have an osteopathic lesion 
in our profession. The great lesion in the osteo- 
pathic profession to-day is the lesion of intol- 
erance. Cut it out.” 

Dr. Riley: “We have heard both sides of this 
question, and we should go away and see to it 
that the young people in our several communities 
know something about osteopathy and about our 
colleges, and that we become enthusiasts.” 

Dr. Bush recited an appropriate poem. 

On motion of Dr. Waldo the meeting stood ad- 
journed. 


MONDAY 


On Monday morning at Memorial Hall the 
section on anatomy listened to an instructive 
lecture on “Applied Anatomy of the Head and 
Neck,” by Dr. George M. McCole, of Great 
Falls, Montana, who originated the idea of 
the anatomical exhibit. He was introduced by 
Dr. H. V. Hallady, chairman of the section, 
by whom the exhibit was prepared with the 
assistance of Dr. McCole, who said: 


“Itis our hope that this will be the beginning 
of a movement within the osteopathic profes- 
sion to do most post graduate work along ap- 
plied anatomical lines, which is nothing more 
nor less than osteopathy. It is also our hope 
that this exhibit will call forth constructive 
criticism of the methods of teaching applied 
anatomy and osteopathy in our schools. We 
ask for constructive criticism, and we ask 
that destructive be omitted entirely. 

“The universe is made up of worlds. This 
earth is populated with the human family. 
The human family is divided into races. Races 
are made up of individuals; each man, woman 
and child—the individual—is made up of or- 
gans. Each organ is made up of tissues. Tis- 
sues are composed of cells. There is no dis- 
ease of the universe of the human family or of 
its individuals. There is no disease of any 
organ of the body, or any tissue of the body. 
All disease is cellular. If each cell, of each 
tissue of each organ of the body were re- 
ceiving its blood supply carrying food and 
oxygen correctly, all under the control of the 
nervous impulses from the spinal cord; if each 
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cell were receiving its nerve impulses in such 
a manner that this food were being built up 
into cell structure and used in cell activity, 
if the waste of this activity were carried away 
and eliminated, all under nerve impulses from 
the spinal cord, there could be no dis-ease or 
disease.” 

Dr. McCole then called upon the audience 
to give special attention to applied anatomy 
during the coming year, and as they developed 
points in osteopathy to write those points to 
Dr. Halladay, to himself or those interested 
in compiling this information. 

(The lecture will be published as a special 
article in the Journal.) 


“All Ohio” Program 


Beginning at 1.30 Monday afternoon, an 
“All Ohio Program” was carried out, with Dr. 
C. V. Kerr, of Cleveland, presiding. The 
board of trustees were on the platform at the 
opening of the session, and the auditorium 
was well filled with members of the profes- 
sion. 

The meeting was opened by a twenty min- 
ute recital on the large Memorial Hall pipe 
organ, by Dr. Paul Chance, A.A.G.O., Lon- 
don (A.S.O., ’02). 

President Meacham being upon the ros- 
trum, Dr. E. E. Ruby, of Troy, O., president 
of the Dayton District Osteopathic Society, 
presented him with a gavel, and in doing so, 
said: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: The other night 
as I lay sleeping I had a dream. I dreamed 
that the National Convention of Osteopaths 
was meeting here. Dr. Meacham was here. 
I dreamed that the convention was a veritable 
mob, that he was on the platform here, clap- 
ping his hands and gesticulating until he was 
almost breathless trying to restore order. I 
told my dream to the Dayton District Osteo- 
pathic Society. Now, there is a man in that 
society who is always ready to care for any 
emergency. This man, Dr. Meacham, we 
here in Ohio hope when you should have laid 
down your work as president of this organi- 
zation, whether it is this year or ten years, 
will take your place in governing this na- 
tional organization, I refer to Dr. W. A. Gra- 
vett. 

Dayton is that city of which you think 
every time you make a purchase and the cash 
is rung up. Dayton is that city that when 
you start your automobile the products of 
Dayton starts it. Dayton and its District are 
the ones we want thought of every time order 
is restored in that convention. We would 
not have you think that the Dayton District 
Osteopathic Society is a bunch of knockers 
because of the deed we are doing, but we 
would like to have you think that every 
knock is a tap for order and for the up-build- 
ing of osteopathy. 

Dr. Meacham, this gavel is native wood of 
Ohio. It was made at Piqua, Ohio, and as 
you will. notice, it is of buckeye. We want 
you to know that when you hang this emblem 
of authority in your office it is to be a token 
of appreciation for things well done. You 
have worked very hard this year to make big- 
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ger and better osteopathy. You have given 
of your time and energy to this thing, this 
society very deeply appreciates this. We 
know that you have gone to the different 
State meetings leaving a lucratiye practice, 
stayed up at nights to work out problems 
that we know nothing about and never will 
because you have your head in your work and 
are modest enough to say nought about it. 
That is the reason you have made such a good 
president. It is not the gift so much that 
counts, so many times, it is the thoughts that 
come with it. 

“I believe that I am not only expressing 
the appreciation for the Dayton District but 
for the entire profession, when lI present 
you this gavel. Some of you know what it 
means to leave your business and go and do 
altruistic work to help for the up-building for 
the cause you all love. 

“There is one regret that we all have, and 
that is, that we haven’t more Meachams. So, 
Dr. Meacham, we hope that every tap of this 
gavel will mean for the profession of osteop- 
athy an epoch because we, here in Ohio, are 
very hopeful that this will be the best con- 
vention that there has ever been. We are 
hoping that every season will redound to the 
profession great good in very way.” (Ap- 
plause.) 


President Responds to Presentation of Gavel 


To which President Meacham responded 
as follows: 
“Presidents Kerr, Ruby, and fellow osteo- 
paths: 


“There comes a time in a man’s life when 
truth about himself raises emotions that hard- 
ly adduce to a public response. I greatly ap- 
preciate this token from the Dayton District 
Society. For fear I would get a surprise 
some one whispered to me that something 
would happen up here and I began to make 
inquiries in regard to the Dayton District So 
ciety, and I find that it is composed of several 
towns around Dayton; that it is 24 carets fine 
and set by two diamonds. In other words, 
there are 24 vigilant men and two of the finest 
women in the whole profession. The Dayton 
District! Society as I understand it, has an 
osteopathic population of 26, a membership in 
the society of 26, a membership in the State 
society of 26 and a membership in the Na- 
tional society of 26. If that is not 24 caret fine 
I do not know where you will get it. There 
is one thipg that has made my office the past 
year oe the effort that I have put into it, 
that is, because in this association are men 
and districts that are 24 carat fine. There 
is one more reason why I enjoyed the honor 
that has been mine, and that is that the cause 
of osteopathy is not only 24 caret fine, but 
100 per cent efficient. 

“I thank the Dayton District Society and 
their representatives for the kind words he has 
uttered. I have spent much time in the inter- 
est of osteopathy and shall continue to do so. 
No man is a friend of mine, nor is any man an 
enemy of mine because he stands for ideals 
that are not mine. The thing that makes a 
man my friend or my enemy is the fact 
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whether he believes in what he is doing; and 

can say, this conscientiously, that in my 
travels over 28 States, that in my 52 talks to 
organized osteopaths, during the past year, 
Il have never had any reason to believe that 
any man or woman was working for a selfish 
motive. 

“As I keep this gavel during the remaining 
years of my life I shall cherish it in memory 
of this occasion, and | shall ever remember 
the past year as the greatest revelation to me 
of the earnestness, the seriousness, the con- 
scientiousness and the ability of the osteo- 
pathic profession as revealed to me by com- 
ings and goings among you during the past 
year. 

“I again wish to thank the Dayton District 
Society for this token and express my appre- 
ciation of their judgment of my efforts, and 
to you my appreciation of the work that you 
have so graciously allowed me the opportun- 
ity of doing.” (Applause.) 


Interesting Papers Read 


Then followed an exposition by H. H. Gra- 
vett, of Piqua, of a general theme dealing with 
“Deviations from a center line of gravity 
through the body structure; their primary im- 
portance in relation to osteopathic diagnosis, 
prognosis and applied technique.” Beginning 
with the spinal column, these structural devi- 
ations were analyzed, and their primary and 
secondary effects pointed out; also contribut- 
ing causative factors; spinal technique dem- 
onstrated. Dr. Gravett was ably assisted by 
D. M. Stahr, of Piqua, with charts. 

Other subjects were presented as follows: 

“Contributing Causative Factors. Sacro- 
iliac and Hip Lesions,” by H. M. Dill, Leb- 
anon; “Knee-Foot,” by J. M. Hiss, Colum- 
bus; “Secondary Physiological and Patho- 
logical Anomalies, dealing with corrective 
methods for malposition, prolapsus, etc.” 
“Thorax (pulmonary, cardiac, respiratory), * 
by C. V. Kerr, Cleveland; “Abdomen (gastro, 
renal, entero, ptosis),” by Eliza Edwards, Cin- 
cinnati; “Pelvis (utero, vesicae, rectal, pro- 
sis),” by E. H. Cosner, Dayton. 

ae papers will be printed in the Jour- 
nal. 

In the evening a reception to the members 
of the association was given at the Hotel 
Deshler under the auspices of the local en- 
tertainmnt committee, of which Dr. Mary M. 
Dyer, of Columbus, was chairman. 


TUESDAY 


Several sectional meetings were held on 
Tuesday morning—Anatomy; Technique; Wo- 
men’s Department; Eye, Ear, Nose and 
Throat; Nervous Diseases and Gynecology. A 
paper on “Applied Anatomy of the Thorax” 
was given by A. G. Walmsley. C. W. Young 
was leader of the technique section meeting. 

Josephine L. Peirce was chairman of the 
Women’s Department meeting at which Jen- 
nie A. Ryel spoke on “The New Health Teach- 
ing”; Harriet Nelson, on “Child; Welfare 
Work, Its Purposes and Opportunities”; Lou- 
isa Burns, on “Research and Public Health,” 
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and Evelyn R. Bush, on “Physical Education 
of Women.” 

With T. J. Ruddy as chairman of the eye, 
ear, nose and throat section, surgical clinics 
were conducted at local hospitals by ©. Cc. 
Reid, T. J. Ruddy, L. S. Larimore, H. J. 
Marshall and W. B. Lynd. At section head- 
quarters in Memorial Hall, J. Deason demon- 
strated nose and throat treatment, and C. C. 
Reid, eye and ear treatment. Other subjects 
considered were “Muscular Imbalance,” Bert 
H. Rice; discussion opened by C. C. Reid; 
“Fogging Methods Versus ‘Drops’,” E. J. 
Martin; discussion opened by T. J. Ruddy; 
“Theory of Osteopathic Treatment in Cata- 
ract,” W. Nicholl; discussion opened by 
Robert Dunnington; “Ciliary Asthenopia and 
‘Its Influence on the General Nervous System,” 
D. D. Young; discussion opened by H. M. 
Gifford; “Osteopathic Examination of the 
Eyes of School Children,” N. B. Pherigo; dis- 
cussion opened by C. L. Draper. 

J. Ivan Dufur was chairman of the nervous 
diseases section. O. Bashline presented 
“Surgical Indications in Paralytic Deformi- 
ties.” Clinics in nervous and mental diseases 
were conducted by Harry W. Forbes. 

For the gynecological and obstetrical section 
Edith Littlejohn gave a fine talk ‘on “Treat- 
ment of Prolapse of the Uterus,” and con- 
ducted a clinic. 


Formal Opening Exercises at Memorial Hall 


The Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the 
American Osteopathic Association formally 
convened at Memorial Hall at 2 p. m., Tues- 


day, at which times W. Banks Meacham, 
President, called upon C. J. Gaddis, Oak- 
land, California, to open the meeting with 
prayer. 

“Oh God, our Heavenly Father. we come in 


Thy name because we need wisdom, because 
we need understanding, because we need 
knowledge of Thy ways and Thy. will in this 
great nationai crisis. We thank Thee, O God, 
for the opportunity to be of some service to 
Thee and our fellows. While the world is in 
this great strife may we feel that we have a 
part in this great work of helping to bring 
about the Kingdom of God that men, women 
and children may be able to enjoy health and 
freedom. 

“We pray not for easy lives; we pray to be 
stronger men; we pray not for tasks equal to 
our strength, but for strength equal to our 
tasks. May we measure up to every oppor- 
tunity and the ideals of him who gave our 
profession birth. We remember him who 
fathered us in this great work, and pray that 
he may be given strength in his declining 
years, as we pray for strength in our labors; 
and to his great heart may Thy presence be 


very near. May we get his width of vision, 
his deep interest, that we, too, may grow 
to be stronger physicians, more unselfish, 


more full of charity for each other, less in- 
tolerant; and so fulfill the ideals of the Great 
Physician. 

“Bless us, O God, in our deliberations at 
this time, in our legislative endeavors, and in 
all that we do, to measure up to every oppor- 
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tunity and every duty that is ours, remem- 
bering not our own selfish interests, but those 
whom we serve and those also who shall fol- 
low in our footsteps. Amen.” 

First Vice-President Young then took up 
the gavel, and called upon President W. Banks 
Meacham for his annual address, entitled 
“Ideals of Research.” (The address is pub- 
lished in full in this issue of the Journal.) 

A special committee composed of Mary L. 
Sims, George W. Goode, and W. B. Meacham, 
recommended that the ‘following greeting be 
sent to Dr. A. T. Still: 

“Filial greetings and best wishes to our 
honored and venerated leader on the occasion 
of his eighty-ninth birthday, and our twenty- 
first. Our love and devotion are not lessened 
because we have reached the age of maturity.” 

On motion of Dr. Bumpus, the action of 
the committee was approved. 

The remainder of the afternoon session was 
then devoted to the following numbers: 

“Focal Infection and Its Relation to Chronic 
Diseases,” by George J. Conley, Kansas City, 
Mo.; “Preventing Deformities,” by R. R. Nor- 
wood, Mineral Springs, Texas; “Therapeutic 


Corrective Exercises,” by A. A. Gour, Chica- 
go, lil.; “Acidosis,” by George V. Ww ebster, 
Carthage, N. Y. ( These papers will be printed 


in early issues of Journal.) 
The meeting then stood adjourned. 


Public Lecture by Dr. M. A. Lane 


Tuesday evening was devoted to a public 
lecture at Memorial Hall by Dr. M. A. Lane, 
B.Sc., D.O., of the American School of Oste- 
opathy, Kirksville, Mo., who spoke on the 
topic, “The Grand Lift’ Jp.” 

Dr. Lane referred to Dr. Still as the greatest 
man that has appeared in the entire history of 
the so-called healing art from time out of 
mind, and said that osteopathy was the only 
real reform that medicine had ever had. 


M. F. Hulett, chairman of the local com- 
mittee, presided at the lecture and introduced 
Charles E. Still, of Kirksville, who made a 


few remarks, in the course of which he eulo- 
gized Ohio for its splendid support of osteopa- 
thy, and introduced the speaker of the evening. 

Contralto solos were rendered by Mrs. John 
Martin Hiss. 


WEDNESDAY 


The women of the A. O. A. held a “Get- 
Together” breakfast for all women at the Laz- 
irus Tea Rooms on Wednesday morning at 
8.30. This was the initial meeting of what will 
prove to be an annual custom. It was in every 
way eminently successful. After a very hearty 
and enjoyable breakfast, Josephine L. Peirce, 
on behalf of the Bureau of Health of the A. 
O. A., delivered an address of welcome. This 
was followed by brief talks from the several 
State chairmen on public health work, who 
gave talks on the work in their respective 
States. 

The address of the morning was “Firing 
Lines,” by Mrs. Harold Peat, of Edmonton, 
Canada, upon the work of the English women 
in the present war. Mrs. Peat has had a broad 
experience lecturing in the munition factories 
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in Great Britain, having been commandeered 
by the English government. At present she 
is speaking in behalf of the Red Cross work 
in the States. She gave a most ingeresting de- 
scription of conditions in Great Britain among 
the women workers and also graphic account 
of the Zeppelin raids, which she was fortunate 
enough to live through. The ge which 
Mrs. Peet brought to the women of the A. O. 
A. was the urgent necessity of conserving the 
child life in the United States, remembering 
always that these children are our future citi- 
zens. 

Jenette H. Bolles of Denver gave a splendid 
talk on the baby conference work that is being 
done in Denver. 

Helen G. Sheehan, of Boston, told of what 
results were obtained in Boston 'by the women 
going to the front and helping in the public 
work in the State. 

Clara E. Sullivan, of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, sang the old song “Long, Long Ago,” 
which was highly appreciated. 

Grace R. McMains, of Baltimore, gave a 
very interesting talk on the work that the 
women, of Baltimore, were doing. 

Sophia E. Clark, of Liberty, Mo., repre- 
sented her adopted State—the “Show Me” 
State, Missouri. She spoke on the origin of 
the expression “show me.” It was the “show 
me” spirit of Dr. Andrew Taylor Still, our 
great leader that brought to the world oste- 
opathy. 

Drs. Mary E. Peck, of San Antonio, Texas; 
Evelyn Bush, of Louisville; B. C. Currence, 
Tiffin, O.; Avis M. Withers, Umatilla, Fla.; 
Elizabeth J. Yowell, Chattanooga, Tenn., also 
spoke and related their experiences in this 
work. 

Public War Session 


President Meacham presided at the public 
war session of the convention in Memorial 
Hall, Wednesday morning, and before calling 
upon the speaker, announced that Miss Mid- 
dleton, of Boston, would favor the convention 
with songs. She came to the platform and 
sang “Our United States.” The Chairman 
then introduced Private Harrold Peat, of the 
Canadian Army, living at Edmonton, Canada. 
Mr. Peat was wounded in the trenches in 
France two years after the outbreak of the 
war, and he gave many interesting and pa- 
thetic reminiscences of his experiences, and 
in conclusion told the audience what osteopa- 
thy must do in the present war. 

He was sent to the hospital after his in- 
jury on the battle field, and regarding 
treatment for the injury to his shoulder and 
arm, he said: 

“I was given the electrical treatment for my 
withered arm in the hospital, and after com- 
ing out of the hospital I had osteopathic 
treatment; and, sizing the two up, it seems 
to my humble self that the electrical treat- 
ment is likened unto a big bowl, with cream 
poured inside, and the froth of the cream on 
top was the electrical treatment I received, 
but the real cream down below that we should 
have been immersed in, was osteopathy, which 
we were denied.” 

Harry Patterson, an attorney of Chicago, 
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spoke of legislative conditions, and how os- 
teopaths were biocked by the medical pro- 
fession, and he urged that we work as a unit, 
that we wouid have to get together and fight 
against the A. M. A. in the same manner as 
tuc Pronch were hghting against the Germans. 

Wain L. Tasker told the three avenues 
through which osteopaths can work to secure 
legislation—one, through diplomacy with the 
iicads of the medical departments at Wash- 
ington; two, through public opinion brought 
to the President and the Secretary of War 
and Navy; and, three, through Congressional 
action. 

Herbert Bernard exhorted the members of 
the association to see the seriousness and im- 
portance of getting together, and giving of 
= Sia time and energy, and boost continu- 
ally. 

Sectional Meetings 

Sectional meetings Wednesday morning 
were devoted to technique; anatomy; eye, ear, 
nose and throat; nervous and mental diseases 
and round table discussion. 

U. S. G. Bowersox was leader of the tech- 
nique discussion. In the anatomical section 
F. P. Millard read a paper on “Applied Anat- 
omy of the Spine.” 

The eye, ear, nose and throat program in- 
cluded surgical clinics by C. C. Reid, T. J. 
Ruddy, L. S. Larimore, H. J. Marshall and 
W. B. Lynd; nose and throat clinics by H. M. 
Goehring, and eye and ear clinics by J. D. Ed- 
wards. Papers and discussions were “Differ- 
ential Diagnosis Between Catarrhal Deafness 
and Auditory Atrophy,” J. Deason; discus- 
sion by L. S. Larimore and Ethel Hearst; 
“Operative and Non-operative Mastoiditis,” 
Edgar D. Heist; discussion led by George Still; 
“Differential Diagnosis in Catarrhal Otitis 
Media, With and Without Ankylosis of Ossi- 
cles,” Charles M. La Rue; discussion by B. F. 
Reesman and M. W. Henderson. A report of 
the research committee of the American Os- 
teopathic Society of Ophthalmology, Otology 
and Rhino-Laryngology, was presented by C. 
L. Draper, secretary. 

Under nervous and mental diseases papers 
were read as follows: “Migraine,” Ralph E 
Ut ley; “Some Important Sympathetic Re- 
flexes,” F. Cave; “Apoplexy,” Purl M. 
Agee; “Surgery in Deformities from Paraly- 
sis,’ S. P. Ross. Clinics were conducted by 
Dr. Dufur. 

In the round table Frank C. Bigsby spoke on 
“Acute Diseases of Ailments in Children.” 

Papers at Afternoon Session. 

The meeting convened at 2 p. m. with First 
Vice-President Young presiding. 

The first number. entitled “The Spine in De- 
velopment and Disease,” was a paper pre- 
sented by M. A. Lane, of Kirksville, Mo. 
(Paper will be printed in an early number of 
the Journal.) 

Dr. Lane’s talk was followed by a paper by 
F. M. Nicholson, of the A. T. Still Research 
Institute, on “Results of Research.” 

Earl R. Hoskins, of the A. T. Still Research 
Institute, gave an illustrated talk on “The 
X-Ray and the Osteopathic Lesion.” 

“Further Studies of Nervous and Mental 
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Diseases With the Aid of Moving Pictures” 
was the subject of a paper by J. Ivan Dufur, 
of Philadelphia. This number constituted a 
new series of motion pictures including the 
following subjects: Hereditary chorea, two 
cases of cerebral atrophy and a most marked 
and typical case of cretinism. Dr. Dufur 
stated in the course of his lecture that he 
had contracted with the Eastern Motion Pic- 
ture Company of Philadelphia to supply a 
series of moving picture films covering the 
whole scope of nervous and mental diseases. 
The object of these films was to furnish to 
any lecturer a moving picture illustration of 
his subject, and they will be furnished to 
lecturers and societies at such small rentals 
that their use is most desirable. 

(The papers of Drs. Nicholson, Hoskins 
and Dufur will be printed in early issues of 
the Journal.) 

A recess was then taken to 8 p. m. 


Public Education Session 


The evening session was devoted to a pub- 
lic education discussion at which Secretary 
H. L. Chiles presided and introduced the 
leader, Jennie A. Ryel, emphasizing the great 
importance of the subject and indicating the 
prospective value of the plan to be presented. 
Under the topics “Educating Communities to 
See in Osteopathy a Complete System of 
Therapeutics,” Educating Communities to 
See in Osteopathy a Factor for Social Better- 
ment,” and “Educating the Osteopathic Pro- 
fession to an Understanding of the Oppor- 
tunity and Urgency of Public Education,” Dr. 
Ryel made an earnest and impressive appeal 
for co-ordination of national effort in behalf 
of the desired result. (Text of address is 
printed in this issue of the Journal.) 


THURSDAY 


A Baby Conference Demonstration was con- 
ducted at Parlor C, Deshler Hotel, Thursday 
morning, by Jenette H. Bolles, Denver, 
assisted by Josephine L. Peirce, Nettie 
Turner, Sophia Clark, Katherine McL. Scott, 
Effie Koontz, and others. 

The rooms were arranged for this confer- 
ence with the various tables covered with 
sheets, scales, measuring boards, tapes, calip- 
ers, and other essentials. The purpose of the 
conference was to demonstrate to the mem- 
bers of the profession the actual working 
methods of carrying on a_baby conference in 
their own communities. The suggestion was 
made that each member present should carry 
these working plans back to her own com- 
munity and that a baby conference should be 
a part of every osteopathic society State 
meeting. 

It was also recommended that assistance be 
given to local women’s organizations in car- 
rying out “Baby Days,” and also to work with 
the Federated Clubs during the National Baby 
Week, and to do all in their power to further 
this grand movement for child welfare. ' 

Seven babies were brought for demonstra- 
tion purposes. It was not the plan to ex- 
amine a large number of children. The first 
one offered for demonstration was Mary Jane 
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Laughlin. She was most amenable to the ex- 
amination and proved to the satisfaction of 
all present that she was a remarkable child. 
Her examination was the real demonstration 
of the morning. As points were taken each 
one was described, and discussed for the bene- 
fit of those present. After her examination 
six others were examined, and the various 
members derived much information by going 
through the details of the examination. 


Sectional Meetings 


The Pediatric Section in charge of Edgar D. 
Heist, met Thursday morning at Memorial 
Hall. Earl J. Drinkall, of Chicago, gave an 
extensive paper on “Disturbed Nutrition and 
Artificial Feeding in Infancy.” He outlined 
conditions, “disturbed balance” in nutrition, 
osteopathic lesion and their correction and 
diet giving mathematical formulae for the 
different ages of infancy and children. A help- 
ful discussion followed. 

Ira Drew, of Philadelphia, took up the sub- 
ject of “Osteopathic Lesions in the Mentally 


Deficient.” He followed up the different 
causes, such as heredity, environment and 
trauma, producing the osteopathic lesion. 


Every single case shows the characteristic le- 
sion and 40 per cent improve on the cor- 
rection of lesion without any change of en- 
vironment, diet and hygiene. 

Clinics were in charge of Dr. Hurd, of Chi- 
cago, and Dr. Bigsby, of Kirksville. This is 
one of the pioneer attempts to establish a 
Pediatric Section and prospects for the next 
year at Boston promise great possibilities as 
no science can equal osteopathy in pediatrics. 

Technique; anatomy; eye, ear, nose and 
throat; nervous diseases, gynecological and 
obstetrical, and laboratory diagnosis section 
meetings also were held 

J. R. Shackleford led the technique discus- 


sion. A paper on “Applied Anatomy of the 
Pelvis” was presented by M. E. Clark. 
Eye, ear, nose and throat surgical a 


were conducted by C. C. Reid, T. J. Ruddy, L 
S. Larimore, H. J. Marshall and W. B. Lynd; 
nose and throat clinics by C. A. Dodson, and 
eye and ear clinics by T. J. Ruddy. The dis- 
cussions were: “Middle and Inferior Turbin- 
ates and Their Relation to Hay Fever,” J. D. 
Edwards; discussion by J. Henry Hook, Mary 
Quisenberry and R. A. Williams; “Sinusitis, 
Old School Treatment and the Osteopathic,” 
H. M. Goehring; “Manipulative Methods in 
Nasal Pathology,” C. C. Reid; discussion led 
by J. H. Bailey. 

For the nervous diseases there was an open 
discussion of ‘ ‘Osteopathic Treatment of Par- 
alytic Deformities”; presentation of “Physio- 
logical Exercises for Paralysis,” by Evelyn R. 
Bush, and Clinics, by L. von H. Gerdine. 

Edward H. Fritsche was in charge of the 
Laboratory Diagnosis Section. at which the 
subjects considered were: “Diagnosis and 
Stomach Diseases,” Charles J. Muttart and 
Edward H. Fritsche; “Blood Analysis,” A. A. 
Kaiser; “Bacteriological Examinations for 
Gonococcus and Tubercle Bacillus,” C. D. 
Ralbirnie; “Widal Agglutination Test.” Arthur 
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M. Flack; “Examination of Smears for Tre- membership in the association so long as they 


ponema Pallidum,” William S. Nicholl. 

Under gynecological and obstetrical, E. 
H. Cosner, of Dayton, talked on “The Osteo- 
pathic Obstetrician,” giving experiences from 
his own practice, and J. Kinsinger, of 
Rushville, [nd., led the discussion. A paper, 
“Complications During Labor and Puerperi- 
um,” was read by S. D. Zaph, of Chicago, and 
the discussion was led by Lillian Whiting, of 
Los Angeles. Cecelia G. Curran, of Phila- 
delphia, gave a paper on Endometritis, Acute 
and Chronic,” which was well discussed by 
several physicians. 


“Reminiscences of Dr. Still and Other Papers 


The afternoon meeting convened at 2 
o’clock, First Vice-President Young presiding. 
- H. E. Bernard, Detroit, responded to the num- 
ber, “Reminiscences of Dr. Still,” in a most 
interesting manner. 

(Paper will be printed later.) 

Upon the invitation of the Chairman, J. 
Ivan Dufur, at this time, introduced Raymond 
W. Bailey, of Philadelphia, who read a most 
interesting paper on “Observations and Treat- 
ment of Mentally Defective Children,” and ex- 
hibited his record blank for revised Binet 
tests. (Paper will be printed in a later issue 
of the Journal.) 

An exhaustive paper on “Solar Ray Ther- 
apy” was then read by J. O. Day, Louisville, 
Ky. (This paper also will be printed in the 
Journal.) 

Business Session 


President Meacham then presided, and the 
following business was transacted. 

C. D. Swope, chairman of the Committee on 
Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws, 
presented the following report, and after the 
reading of each amendment moved that it be 
adopted, each of which motions was seconded 
and unanimously carried, and at the conclu- 
sion moved that the Constitution and By- 
laws as now amended be adopted, which mo- 
tion was unanimously carried. 


Amendment to the Constitution 


Your Committee on Amendments to the By- 
laws beg leave to submit the following re- 
ort: 
. To amend Section 3 of Article III by add- 
ing the following thereto: 

“And the student body of any recognized 
college may be elected as an auxiliary or- 
ganization.” 


Amendments to the By-Laws 


To amend Part 1, Article 1, Section 1, by 
addirg the following: “Provided, that such 
graduates may be admitted to membership at 
the time of graduation, but shall forfeit mem- 
bership at the end of one year if not dulv 
licensed in the State in which they locate, if 
such license is required.” 

To amend Part 1, Article 1, Section 6, by 
striking out the same and in lieu thereof sub- 
stituting the following: 

“Section 6. Discipline. Members shall re- 
tain all the rights and privileges pertaining to 


comply with the rules and regulations. Any 
member charged with the violation of the 
constitution, by-laws, rules and regulations, or 
the code of ethics, or of grossly unprofession- 
al conduct, may, upon investigation by the ex- 
ecutive committee be suspended; and, further, 
may be cited to appear before the board of 
trustees to answer to such charges. If the 
charges are sustained he may be reprimanded, 
further suspended or expelled, as the board 
may determine. A member who has been 
suspended or expelled on giving evidence sat- 
isfactory to the board or purpose to comply 
with the rules of membership in the associa- 
tion may be reinstated by a three-fourths’ vote 
of the board of trustees.” 


(d) To amend Part II, Article I, Section 
6, by striking therefrom the last paragraph 
beginning with “The Board of Trustees shall 
elect five of its-members, etc.” 
(e) To amend Part ITI, Article I, Section 1, 
by striking out the same, and substituting in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“Section 1. Appointment. The Board of 
Trustees at each annual meeting shall ap- 
point members of this association to con- 
stitute a department of publication, a depart- 
ment of education, a department of finance 
and development, and a department of public 
affairs.” 

(b) To amend Part III, Article I, Section 3, 
by adding thereto the following: “It shall 
have charge of the preparation of the pro- 
gram of the annual meetings of this associa- 
tion.” 

(zg) To amend Part III, Article I, Section 4, 
by striking out the entire section, and in lieu 
thereof, substitute the following: 


“Section 4. The department of public af- 
fairs shall consist of the bureau of legislation, 
the bureau of publicity, the bureau of statis- 
tics, the bureau of clinics, the bureau of public 
health and bureau of public education. The 
board shall designate the chairman and sec- 
retary, and each member of each of the said 
bureaus, and shall determine from time to 
time the number of members which shall con- 
stitute each of the said bureaus, and shall de- 
termine the duties and functions of these said 
bureaus.” 

(h) To amend Part III, Article I, by adding 
thereto the following section: 


“Section 5. The department of finance shall 
outline and report to the board of trustees at 
each annual session a budget of expense, with 
estimate of income as a guide for the budget 
to be adopted by the board. It shall have 
supervision of the finances of the association, 
its collections and expenditures, and under 
the direction of the board, shall have charge 
of the membership work of the association, 
and the enlargement and the development of 
the activities of the association.” 


“Section 6. The chairman shall be. and at 
the discretion of the board, any or all mem- 
bers of each department may be members of 
the board of trustees, and the chairman of 
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each department, together with the president, 
vice-chairman and secretary, shall constitute 
the executive committee of the board of trus- 
tees.” 
ey submitted, 
Swope, Chairman. 

W. A. GRAVETT, 

Epcar D. Hest, 

E. C. Crow, 

Mary L. Sis. 


Dr. Swope then read the following recom- 
mendation, which had been approved by trustees 
and ordered read to Association: 


To the Board of Trustees: 


Your Committee on Amendments to the 
By-laws beg leave to present the following 
recommendations: 

To amend Part I, Article I, Section 4, by 
omitting the same, and substituting therefor the 
following: 

“Section 4. Fees and Dues. The annual 
dues of members shall be ten dollars, one-half 
of which shall be set aside for the exclusive 
use of the department of public affairs, and 
provided that the trustees may, in their dis- 
cretion, reduce the amount of the first year’s 
dues to members joining at the time of the 
graduation. Each application for membership 
made within three months prior to the close 
of the fiscal year shall be accompanied by a 
fee of ten dollars, which shall be credited as 
dues to the end of the succeeding fiscal year. 
All other applications shall be accompanied 
by a fee equal to one dollar for each month 
from the date of the application to the end of 
the current fiscal year, which shall be credited 


as dues for that year; provided, that in no 
case shall such fee exceed ten dollars. Pro- 
vided, however, that after three years’ mem- 


bership on payment of one hundred and fifty 
dollars said members shall be entitled to a 
life membership; said sum to be invested as 
a permanent fund, and the accrued interest ap- 
plied to membership fund. The fiscal year of 
the association shall end on June 30th.” 
Respectfully submitted, 

C. D. Swope, Chairman. 

W. A. Gravett, 

Epcar D. Hest, 

E. C. Crow, 

Mary L. Sims. 


(Approved by board and ordered read to 
Association.) 

Dr. Swope: “Under the working policy of 
the Board of Trustees, a motion was passed 
by the Board of Trustees that the Depart- 
ment of Public Affairs may retain attorneys 
whose counsel shall at all times be available 
to the officers of the American Osteopathic 
Association, and to the State organizations, 
and I am requested to bring it to your atten- 
tion.” 

While the audience remained standing the 
secretary read a list of those members of the 
organization whose death had occurred during 
the past year, and also announced a list of 
the deceased relatives of members. 

The report of the President and the Board 
of Trustees was called for, and G. W. Riley, 
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in behalf of the Board presented such report. 

At the conclusion of such reading the Presi- 
dent held in his hand various sub-reports and 
stated: 

“Before asking you to accept the report 
just read you should have submitted the re- 
ports therein referred to, which I now hold in 
my hand, but you can waive the reading of 
them and consider them as having been pre- 
sented with this main report.” 

On motion of Dr. Hildreth, the reading of 
the sub-reports and individual documents re- 
ferred to was waived, and same to be con- 
sidered as part of the main report. 

On motion of M. M. Brill, the report of the 
President and Board of Trustees was unan- 
imously adopted. (Report printed elsewhere 
in this issue.) 


Officers Elected 


The Nominating Committee, by Paul M. Peck, 
chairman, presented the following nominations of 
officers for the ensuing year: 


President—George W. Riley, New York City. 


First Vice-President—J. Erle Coliier, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Second Vice-President—Lillian M. Whiting, 
South Pasadena, Calif. 

Secretary—H. L. Chiles, Orange, N. J. 

Assistant Secretary—Helen G. Sheehan, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 
Treasurer—J. R. McDougall, Chicago, Ill. 
Trustees—C. D. Swope, Washington, D. C.; 


Frank C. Farmer, Chicago, Ill; H. E. 
Bernard, Detroit, Mich.; Zudie P. Pur- 
dom, Kansas City, Mo.; C. J. Gaddis, 


Oakland, Calif. 

The office of President was taken up and the 
President called for nominations from the 
floor, whereupon Charles C. Reid, of Denver, 
placed in nomination Jenette H. Bolles, brief- 
ly stating her qualifications for said office, her 
wide reputation as an osteopath throughout 
the nation, and further stated that he believed 
that in this crisis she would be fully capable 
of looking after the welfare of the profession 
at large. 

This nomination was seconded by Josephine 
L. Peirce and Louisa Burns. C. B. Atzen and 
A. G. Hildreth supported the committee’s 
nominee. 

On motion of A. A. Gour, carried, the nom- 
inations were closed. Four tellers were ap- 
pointed, a ballot was taken with following 
result: 

Geo. W. Riley, 217; Jenette H. Bolles, 80. 
Thereupon the President declared Dr. Riley 
elected President. 

On motion of Dr. Bolles, carried, the election 
of Dr. Riley was made unanimous. 

There being no other nominations, on mo- 
tion of C. M. T. Hulett, the secretary cast the 
ballot of the association for J. Erle Collier 
for First Vice-President. 

There being no other nominations, on mo- 
tion of J. F. Spaunhurst, seconded by Richard 
Wanless, the secretary cast the ballot of the 
associafion for Lillian M. Whiting for Sec- 
ond Vice-President. 

There being no other nominations, on mo- 
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tion of M. M. Brill, seconded by Dain L. Tas- 
ker, the President cast the ballot of the asso- 
ciation for Dr. Chiles for Secretary. 

_ There being no other nominations, on mo- 
tion of W. E. Elfrink, the secretary cast the 
ballot of the association for Helen G. Sheehan 
for Assistant Secretary. 

_ There being no other nominations, on mo- 
tion of Richard Wanless, the secretary cast 
the ballot of the association for J. R. Mc- 
Dougall for Treasurer. 

In addition to the five trustees nominated 
by the committee, Ada*A. Achorn, Boston, 
placed in nomination E. H. Shackleford, of 
Richmond, Virginia, and spoke of his eminent 
fitness for the position at this critical time. 

On motion of Dr. Hildreth, the nominations 
were closed, the ballot was cast resulting as 
follows: 


Re ie IIE si seccioioeraecesiaien 189 votes 
E. Bi. Shackleford... ......¢66. 190 votes 
Zudie P. Purdom ........... 141 votes 
ee 196 votes 
i Oe ae 193 votes 
8 ee Sal tacamten 148 votes 


Thereupon the President declared the fol- 
lowing trustees elected: H. E. Bernard, Frank 
C. Farmer, E. H. Shackleford, C. J. Gaddis and 
C. D. Swope. 


William H. Schulz, Wausion, O., presented the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That osteopathic physicians who 
have been drafted for war service of the United 
States be exempt from their financial obligations 
to the various osteopathic institutions until their 
discharge from such service, or until they again 
resume active practice, and one year thereafter, as 
an osteopathic physician.” 

On his motion, seconded, it was unanim- 
ously carried. 

The President read the following telegram: 

“Liverpool, Aug. 5, 1917.—W. Banks Meach- 
am, President A. O. A., Columbus, O. The 
members of the British Osteopathic Associa- 
tion send greetings. Consider Federal recog- 
nition imperative to success of osteopathic reg- 
ulation here. E. T. Pheil, President; E. H. 
Barker, Secy.” 

On motion of Ralph K. Smith, carried, the 
Secretary was instructed to acknowledge same 
and send appropriate response and greeting. 

The President brought to the attention of 
the members the latest of the publication en- 
titled “Life,” August 9, 1917, and read from 
page 214 thereof the article jentitled '‘Os- 
teopathy and the Army.” 

The President snoke of the kind consider- 
ation this publication in the past has been 
giving osteopathy. Richard Wanless moved 
that the by-laws be suspended in order that we 
might consider this subject, which was car- 
ried. 

H. E. Bernard moved that it is the sense of 
this body that our members subscribe for 
“Life, ’as well as the Fresh Air Fund carried 
on by it. Seconded and carried. 

E. M. Downing moved that the Secretary be 
instructed to advise “Life” of this action and 
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thank the publishers personally for their con- 
tinued support. Seconded. 

On motion of F. E. Corkwell, Newark, O., an 
adjournment was taken. 


Annual Banquet 


Consideration of the war crisis gave to the 
annual banquet at the Hotel Deshler on Thurs- 
day evening an aspect of seriousness, but it 
was not without its cordiality, its geniality and 
spirit of pleasantry which has always been 
characteristic of these banquets. 

O. J. Snyder, of Philadelphia, was the toast- 
master, and introduced as the first speaker 
Jenette H. Bolles, of Denver, who spoke on 
“Our Commander in Chief,” paying an im- 
pressive tribute to the achievement of Dr. Still, 
and its permanent value to the human race. 

The second speaker, W. A. Gravett, of Day- 
ton, made a very impressive address to the 
toast, “The Old Guard,” referring to the pio- 
neer spirit of enthusiasm and devotion to the 
osteopathic cause. 

George T. Leeds, of Yonkers, N. Y., spoke 
of “World Democracy,” and J. E. Bollmer, of 
Lebanon, O., voiced the sentiments of the 
“New Recruit.” George Still, of Kirksville, 
having been called out of town, was unable 
to respond to the toast “Forward March,” and 
Toastmaster Snyder called upon Charles W. 
McCurdy, of Brandon, Manitoba, who 
ferred to the service being rendered by the 
young men of Canada in the war, and to the 
prospective seriousness of such service being 
brought home to the residents of the U. S. 

Toastmaster Snyder supplemented the for- 
mal toasts with an account of the efforts be- 
ing made on behalf of the osteopathic profes- 
sion to secure at Washington the recognition 
of osteopaths for military service. The 
speaking of the evening was concluded with 
a short address by the newly elected Presi- 
dent, George W. Riley, of New York, who re- 
ferred to the possible service to be rendered 
by the young men of the country and by the 
members of the osteopathic profession, and 
closed with the request that all present rise 
and drink a toast to those who might be 
called to service, and particularly the mem- 
bers of the osteopathic profession who in re- 
sponding to that call might never be per- 
mitted to meet with the profession again at 
an annual banquet. 

Solos were rendered by Mrs. Forest G. 
Crowley and Miss Middleton. 


Dr. Gravett on “The Old Guard” 


Dr. Gravett’s speech, which was particular- 
ly edifying in reminiscence, sentiment, humor 
= appeal to osteopathic loyalty, was as fol- 
ows: 

“I find myself in somewhat of a predica- 
ment to-night. The difficulty arises thusly:— 
but very few of the Old Guard have been con- 
siderate enough to die that they might be 
honorably eulogized; this makes it most em- 
barrassing, for, surely, no one could expect 
me to be so unethical as to speak well of my 
fellow-practitioner while he lives. Far be it 
from me to violate even the spirit of the code 
of ethics to which we as a profession acqui- 
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esce—I use this word advisedly, it means to 
submit. 

“At any time, however, that any member 
of the Old Guard is willing to remove this 
ethical barrier, then I will gladly act as the 
official eulogiser without either compensa- 
tion or reward. I understand, as I hope he 
does, that this would be a matter for grave 
consideration. 

“Furthermore, I am willing to have at- 
tached to this agreement the following clause: 
‘That in the event any member, or members, 
of the Old Guard now practicing in my home 
town, or in the territory immediately contigu- 
ous thereto, should through any cause what- 
soever (sun-stroke, over-eating, poisoning, 
gun-shot wounds, self inflicted or otherwise), 
be rendered wholly or completely or entirely 
incapacitated from further practice, it shall 
become binding on me io speak loudly, pub- 
licly and extravagantly of his proficiency, vir- 
tues, fidelity, faithfulness in his calling, just 
the same as if it were actually true and he 
had complied with the aforesaid rules and 
regulations. Nothing hereinafter contained, 
however, shall prevent a return to the same 
amicable relationship as existed previously 
should he decide not to do this, or should he 
surreptiously regain his health through—say— 
Providential preferment or _ propinquity, 
whereby all the natural laws of the universe 
should be set aside for his particular benefit; 
or by other methods should he have health 
literally thrust upon him; or by the undue in- 
fluence of Spondulicks. In either event, this 
part of the contract would become null and 
void. 

“It is my pleasure and my privilege first of 
all to speak of that part of the Old Guard 
which constituted the early graduate body of 
the parent school. As students they were 
truly the disciples of Still, sitting at the feet 
of the propounder of osteopathic philosophy. 
They received instruction not alone by word 
of mouth but by daily association they were 
enabled to interpret his maxims, stated in un- 
usual figures of speech; it was an inspiration- 
al contact. 

“For the most part they were limited in 
educational attainments (as we compare with 
the present requirements, at least), they had 
had no previous medical training; seed fell 
on virgin soil; they accepted Still’s concept of 
the etiology of disease as an axiomatic truth; 
they believed it fundamentally comprehensive. 
With them, as with Still, osteopathy was first 
a principle, and then they were taught to use it as 
a basis for all their therapeutical reasoning. 


“They thus went out as embassies present- 
ing a new therapeutical doctrine. Seriously 
they began to practice all branches of medi- 
cine except surgery, and they were success- 
ful. They were proving the efficacy of their 
doctrine when they attracted the attention of 
the medical authorities. I will not say that 
they surrendered, but I will say that after a 
good hard fight, they capitulated temporarily. 

“Let us draw on our imagination for an 
illustration. A man by the name of John 
Jones about forty years old, an early gradu- 
ate, who has just located in a small city in 
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the Middle West for the practice of osteopa- 
thy. His wife is not a graduate; their means 
are decidedly limited; they have rented a 
dwelling as near the business section as pos- 
sible, for it must serve as an office and resi- 
dence. 

“A sign reads: ‘J. Jones, Osteopath’; and 
as we enter we note that the front room is 
furnished as economical as is consistent with 
good appearance for this must serve as the 
reception room; in the next room is the 
treating table. It is late evening. John is 
seated at the table writing; his wife, Amy, 
near. She is counting on her fingers, and she 
says: ‘John, if those two new ones you ex- 
amined come back tomorrow for treatment, 
you'll have twenty patients, and if that woman 
last week that said mebbe she’d come, comes, 
that will be twenty-one, and a smile lights up 
her face, for it’s the nearest realization of a 
long cherished dream than ever before. 

“T want to pay tribute right here and now 
to that small army of noble wives who were 
the commissary department while their hus- 
bands were in training. I dare say they could 
give Hoover some pointers on food conser- 
vancy and economy in general that would 
make him oper his eyes. Their self-denial 
and sacrifices gave to osteopathy some of the 
very best men we have today in the profes- 
sion. All honor to the commissary depart- 
ment of the Old Guard. 

“And in the mean time we are impolite 
enough to read over John’s shoulder: 
“Dear Ma: 


““T would have wrote you yesterday, but 
was waiting for my new letter-heads and 
cards to come; how do you like them? I 
would have had Doctor put in front of my 
name but was afraid to take the chance. 


“ ‘Well, Ma, we have been here just a month 
and have taken in $789.50. This is pretty 
good but one of my class-mates in Ohio did 
more than that in two weeks. 

“*We are invited to a church sociable Fri- 
day night. Amy is backward about going but 
I say we ought to get out more. Ma, I wisht 
I had joined the Methodist church now in- 
stead of the one I did. The Methodist is the 
biggest church in town here. We don’t like 
our preacher here much, he is too stiff. We 
was to church twict already since we was 
here and he passed Amy on the street yes- 
terday and never spoke. I understand his 
wife goes to a M. D. We may go into the 
Methodist church yet. 

“*How’s Pa? Has he got the corn ‘laid by’ 
yet. I hope he enters the next class, he 
ain’t too old. 

“*Ma, I’ve got a notion to buy a bicycle. 
I’ll likely need it to make calls on. None of 
the M.’s here ever walk. It would save street 
car tickets which are six for a quarter, and 
besides, Amy, being little, could sit on the 
handle bars in front of me and in that way 
we could get into the country and get some 
recreation. 

“*Amy says to tell Aunt Min that she bets 
I could cure her rheumatism in about two 
treatments. I might in three or four. Amy 
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thinks I can do anything. I only wish I had 
a little of Amy’s self-confidence in me. 

“I. treated a big lawyer yesterday for 
sciatic rheumatism; his innominate bone was 
slipped, which I fixed, and it felt much bet- 
ter. He is the lawyer of the steel plant here 
knows Pres. Cleveland. He thinks osteopathy 
is a wonderful science. Ma, I wisht you and pa 
could have heard me talk to him about the 
future of osteopathy; I would tell you some 
of it but it would be so technical you wouldn’t 
understand it. Amy said she couldn’t under- 
stand only parts of what I said, but she knew 
in a general way, ’cause she’d been around me 
constantly since I received my degree. Ma, 
if you want to tell about this big lawyer who 
is the steel plant’s attorney here, his name is 
Hon. B. S. Sykes. 

“*Well, Ma, I must bring this letter to close 
as I have run out of news. With love to all 
and regards to all enquiring friends, 

‘Your affectionate son, 
‘Dr. J. Jones, D. O.’ 


S.—Ma, Amy says her folks on her 
Granma’s side was all Methodists. I’ve never 
said anything about it, but I think Amy leans 
that way. I aint going to be in a hurry about 
making a change, I’d want to be convinced 
first, so we wont do anything fore next 
Sunday.’ 

“I am not meaning to poke fun, the picture 
is but little overdrawn. This is the type of 
practitioner that really made osteopthy; they 
were the foundation builders. In an environ- 
ment absolutely new and strange, they were 
but illy prepared socially to meet the require- 
ments expected of a professional man. 

“Like David of old, they were sent out with 
but one weapon; in this, however, they had the 
greatest confidence and in their ability to use 
it. They relied on it alone. 

“A test of man’s loyalty to a principle can- 
not be fairly made while he remains among 
like believers; it is how he acts when alone, 
outnumbered by the opposition, that the acid 
test comes. It is an easy matter to be a pro- 
hibitionists in Hoxie, Kan., but quite another to 
preserve one’s equilibrium on a water wagon in 
Milwaukee. 

“It required some nerve on the part of our 
friend Jones to say that a slipped innominate 
bone was the cause of sciatic rheumatism. He 
went to great pains to explain this to his law- 
yer patient, and probably ‘almost persuad- 
ed” him to osteopathy, but that night in his 
club the lawyer told the wonderful story to a 
number of interested friends, until his per- 
sonal friend, the ‘prominent’ M. D. came in— 
a few shafts of ridicule, a little sarcasm, and 
our young friend’s dream of a big lawyer’s 
prestige had gone glimmering; everybody 
was killed dead by the ‘parting shot’—you 
— t move one of those bones with a crow- 

ar 

“The lawyer went back—of course, he did. 
‘The proof of a pudding is in eating there- 
of and not in the chewing of. the string.’ 
He knew where he got relief. Undoubtedly, 
he tried to take a fall out of our friend Jones, 
but did he? He did not! He only stirred up 
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a hornet’s nest. Vehemently our friend insist- 
ed and reiterated that there was such a thing 
as a ‘slipped innominate,’ and that it did pro- 
duce sciatica, and he not only convinced his 
lawyer friend, but the whole community, and 
with other practitioners over the country— 
members of the same Old Guard Lodge—they 
convinced their original traducers ultimately. 
These old boys may have been a bit irregular, 
but they were virile. 

“True, Still isn’t properly credited with it, 
but we should see that he is. Christopher 
Columbus discovered a new continent, and 
a base from which a still greater continent 
was discovered, and yet neither bear his name 
—be it said to somebody’s shame. 

“Fellow-practitioners, let’s not make a sim- 
ilar mistake by failure to ‘stake our own 
claims,’ nor by running our boundary lines too 
close and too soon, thereby preventing Still 
from coming into his own. 

“Later came the college man with a better 
preparatory training, his influence has been 
beneficial to osteopathy, none can deny that. 
He has furnished us with the scientific evidence 
to be used as a rebuttal. Previously we knew 
a thing was so because we had proved it to 
our satisfaction, but that was not acceptable 
proof. These men have helped us to get in 
shape the very evidence we did not have when 
the Old Guard was checked and was requested 
to show cause why they should not be ar- 
rested. 

“Now we are prepared to go right back to 
where the Old Guard had to temporarily 
capitulate, find our original lines, and start to 
build the superstructure more in keeping with 
the foundation. 

“Now comes the test. We need coalition, a 
blending together of all the elements which have 
entered into our development. 


“Did you ever watch an old blacksmith weld 
together two pieces of iron? First, he sees 
that they are the same kind of metal, then he 
places the end of each into the fire, burning 
off the grease and dirt. When the iron is hot 
he flattens each end so that in opposition they 
are symmetrical; then he puts them in the fire 
until they are hotter, then the end of each 
into a box of clean white sand. Again they 
are placed in the fire, and the bellows blow 
until the fire is hotter and hotter, and when 
they have reached a white heat, he carefully 
lays the ends together on the anvil and with 
lusty blows from a hammer they coalesce, the 
atoms are united and the union is complete; 
where there were two pieces, there is now act- 
ually one. 

“That’s just what is needed in the profes- 
sion to-day — coalition. We want to take the 
factors which have become essential in our 
development up to the present, we must be 
sure all are of the same metal; then with a 
good hot fire of experience we first burn off 
all foreign particles that may prevent coali- 
tion, a bath of good clean grit, a white heat 
of Old Guard enthusiasm, an anvil of Truth, 
and a Lesion hammer persistently applied, and 
we are all one, stronger than ever. 

“Abraham Lincoln said: ‘I insist that if 
there is anything which it is the duty of the 
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whole people never to entrust to any hands 
but their own, that thing is the preservation 
and perpetuity of their own liberties and in- 
stitutions.’ 

“The term, the Old Guard, then designates 
a group of individuals holding in common cer- 
tain principles, or beliefs, to be preserved in- 
violate. But it means something more than 
that, something that cannot be put into words, 
it’s the ‘Spirit of the Old Guard.’ Let me illus- 
trate: ; 


“Near Dayton, Ohio, is located the National 
Military Home for Disabled Veterans of the 
Civil and Spanish Wars.. Here the Govern- 
ment has set aside acres of as beautiful and 
picturesque landscape as can be found any- 
where—groves, hills, vales, artificial lakes, fine 
and comfortable buildings, library, churches, 
hospitals, theatre, a military band—all for the 
comfort and pleasure of these aged men who 
gave up-the best part of their lives for a 
Principle—a principle upon which this Gov- 
ernment is built. The storms of years have 
beaten down their once sturdy frames; they 
wait patiently for ‘final taps.’ Sitting in the 
twilight of the day and of their lives, they 
count their rosary, the memories of the past. 
Suddenly a bugle cuts the air; and instantly 
every old frame assumes a military bearing, 
their heads are bared to the heavens; and 
then across the sward marches a corps to 
the shrill music of the fife and the roll of 
the tenor drum toward the staff which sup- 
ports Old Glory. 

“All stand at attention, and just as the day 
dies, the sun surrendering in the last trench 
to the forces of the night, Old Glory is care- 
fully lowered, and as it nears the ground is 
tenderly caught up into the arms of two old 
veterans so that not one fold ever touches the 
ground. 

“We have two boys at our house, eight and 
five, manly little fellows, and we take them 
frequently to this inspiring scene. With pride 
I note how intuitively they respond, their lit- 
tle backs stiffen, their hands clasp mine the 
tighter. It’s the Spirit of the Old Guard 
come down from Bunker Hill and Valley 
Forge, George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln, Gettysburg, Bull Run and Appomattox, 
from father to son through successive gen- 
erations, and the response to-day, at this hour, 
in the hearts of young American manhood is 
proof that it will never die. 

“It is not the form—the mere formality of 
taking down a flag—that could not live or 
would not live except as an act, it would not 
quicken the pulse nor thrill the body except 
that in its recurrence we pledge ourselves 
anew to the principles which we believe as a 
people are inherently right. It is this principle 
that has differentiated us from all other na- 
tions. ’ 

“So with osteopathy. If it is to exist we 
must preserve these inherent principles. 

“There is a story told of three Americans 
who traveling abroad, chanced to meet in a 
restaurant. They got together, as all good 
fellows do, and in the course of time, each 
tried to outdo the other in a toast to the 
United States. The first said: ‘Here’s to the 
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old U. S., bounded on the north by Canada 
and the Great Lakes, on the east by the At- 
lantic, on the south by Mexico and the Gulf 
and on the west by the Pacific.’ Then up rose 
the second: ‘Here’s to the U. S., bounded on 
the north by the North Pole, on the south 
by the South Pole, on the east by the Rising 
Sun and on the west by the setting thereof.’ 
Then up rose the third, he had probably got- 
ten a little earlier start than the others: 
‘Here’s to the U. S., the land of the Free and 
and the home of the Brave. Bounded on the 
north by Aurora Borealis, on the east by the 
Horizon, on the south by Eternal Perdition 
and on the west by the ‘Day of Judgment.’ 

“So, my fellow-practitioners, will you renew 
with me to-night a pledge of allegiance to the 
Spirit of the Old Guard, that osteopathy may 
know no boundaries, except our own Loyalty 
to First Principles, our Unity of Purpose and 
Action, our Eternal Vigilance and our Con- 
fidence and Belicf in the all completeness, 
the perfectness of this super-structure, the hu- 
man house, ‘Whose Builder and Maker is 
God?” 





FRIDAY 


Under the auspices of the Eye, Ear, Nose and 
Throat Section, Friday morning, hospital sur- 
gical clinics were continued; nose and throat 
clinics by W. B. Lynd and eye and ear clinics 
by W. S. Nicholl. The papers and discussion 
were: “Relation of Surgery and Osteopathic 
Technique in Tonsil Pathology,” George W. 
Goode, discussion by M. Waters, Sarah 
Pugh, Cecelia G. Curran and C. A. Dodson; 
“Case Records and Their Value on the Growth 
of the Osteopathic Specialist,” H. M. Ireland, 
discussion led by J. Deason; “The Osteopathic 
Specialist in War,” T. J. Ruddy, open discus- 
sion. 

E. S. Ditwiler was leader of the technique 
section, the anatomy section listened to a 
paper by C. J. Muttart on “Applied Anatomy 
of the Abdomen.” 

Blanche M. Elfrink could not be present for 
the gynecological and obstretrical section 
meeting, and her paper on “The Importance 
of Pelvic Measurements in Relation to the 
Growth of the Fetus” was read by S. D. Zaph. 
In the absence of J. H. Long his subject, 
“Indication for Surgical Intervention in Gyne- 
cological Cases,” was handled by B. A. Bul- 
lock, who gave case histories of results ob- 
tained in absorbing scar tissue at interval cerv- 
ical or by the use of electricity. Dr. Bullock 
ya! conducted an interesting and instructive 
clinic. 

The work of the section closed with the 
election of Lillian Whiting as chairman of 
the obstetrical section, and S. D. Zaph assist- 
ant chairman. Bertha Wilson Fair was re- 
elected chairman of the gynecological section. 
Each chairman will appoint her own secre- 
tary. The next gynecological and obstetrical 
sections will be held separately. The chair- 
man of the gynecological section will appoint 
an assistant from some member of the pro- 
fession in Boston, who can be on the ground 
at the place of next year’s meeting, thereby 
giving good service. 
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“Dr. Still’s Place in History” and Other 
Papers 


Some interesting addresses were given at 
the Friday afternoon session, at which First Vice- 
President Young presided. 

“Dr. Still’s Place in History” was present- 
ed by E. R. Booth of Cincinnati. (Paper will 
be printed in an early number.) 

Dr. H. M. Stoel of Duluth, Minn., delivered 
a paner on “Acute Cardiac Dilatation.” 

Tiiis was followed by an illustrated talk and 
practical demonstration by C. B. Simmons of 
Milan, Mo., who discussed “Flat Foot and Its 
Correction” under the title, “The Soldier’s 
Toot and Its Care.” 

L. J. Bell of Helena, Ark., followed with a 
paper on “Tonsillitis.” 

F. N. Oium of Oshkosh, Wis., was unavoid- 
ably absent from this section, for which he 
had prepared a paper on “Asthma.” (These 
papers will all be printed in the Journal with- 
in the year.) 

After the presentation of the several papers 
President Meacham took the chair and pre- 
sided over the installation of the new presi- 
dent, Dr. Riley, and in introducing him, sajd: 

“We now have Dr. Riley here and we will 
have the official ceremony of inducting him 
into office. Before the new administration is 
inducted into office I wish to say this to the 
members of this Association. The last year, 
I can speak personally, and only personally, 
has been extremely interesting. 

“T am just a little like the fellow was that 
went out to hunt Indians. When he came 
back they asked him how many he got. He 
said I got just as many of them as they got 
of me. Like Private Peat who spoke to us, 
there has been a lot of fun in being on the 
firing line. The casualties have not been high, 
but the fun has been immense. 

“There is one thing about it which I shall 
always appreciate, and that is the fact that 
osteopaths are mighty good fighters wherever 
you find them, and they care very little for 
the personal side of a big issue. I think it is 
one of the greatest things you find in this 
osteopathic organization if you are anywhere 
near the leadership. You may have intense 
opposition on principle, but I think you will 
find very little personal back-biting and ani- 
mosity. That has been my experience and I 
coming President. 
am sure that will be the experience of the in- 

“It is needless for me to say to you that I 
appreciate the honor you have bestowed upon 
me during the past year but I can say per- 
sonally that whatever have been my mistakes 
and whatever have been my failures I have fol- 
lowed the inscription put by a linquist in a 
Christmas book presented to me. It began 
with Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian 
and then when he came down to the bottom 
he penned the following quotation: ‘Always 
do your darndest.” That is what I have done 
the past year. 

“T appreciate the idea of turning over to 
Dr. Rilev this gavel as the emblem of his au- 
thority for the next year. I can only say that 
he will find a bunch of active, earnest work- 
ers behind him, although they may not stand 
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squarely by his side on every issue. I can say 
this to Dr. Riley, that he will find in the 
American Osteopathic Association a whole- 
hearted, clever lot that are working for what 
they believe to be the best principles for the 
advancement of the science of osteopathy. I 
commend this Association to you and assure 
the Association that in my judgment they 
have made no possible mistake in choosing 
as their leader for the ensuing year, Dr. Riley 
of New York.” (Applause.) 


President Riley Addresses Meeting 


Dr. Riley, in accepting the gavel, said: 
“Dr. Meacham and Fellow Osteopaths: 


“We have been greatly delayed in arriving 
here owing to accepting the courtesies which 
the Mayor of Columbus extended to your As- 
sociation through us as your representatives. 
We should have been here at 2 o’clock, but 
unavoidable matters detained us. Your Board 
of Trustees have still much unfinished busi- 
ness before it, and particularly the legisla- 
ture situation, and I shall not take up your 
time at this ‘late hour to go into any long 
exposition of the principles or practices or 
long address or anything of that sort. 

“I wish simply to call your attention to 
what seems to me to be the three great out- 
standing things we want to work for the com- 
ing year. You know that the situation that has 
resulted from the war that you have heard 
so much about here in the past few days, has 
put the schools in a very precarious condi- 
tion. You have heard of the Forward Move- 
ment. 

“Now, that is one of the things, friends, that 
we have got to get back of. We must support 
our schools; and when you good people go 
home to your several communities I want you 
to consider yourselves a committee of one to 
see that those in your community are ac- 
quainted with this feature of our work for 
the coming year, and see that your local 
Associations and your State Associations are 
in thorough sympathy with that movement. 
We must do that. We must get away from 
the little bickerings and disorganized elements 
in our school and _ educational propositions. 
We have small differences, but they must 
be submerged in this great proposition. 

“Another thing is the legislative proposi- 
tion, the one that is now demanding the at- 
tention of the board, and to which we must 
go in a few minutes. Dr. Snyder and Dr. 
Tasker have told you at length about it. We 
do not know yet just what will be the various 
demands or instructions that will be sent you, 
but whatever they are rest assured that they 
will be the result of the combined judgment 
of these whom the Board of Trustees will put 
in charge of this work, and you rest assured 
that it will be for the best of our profession 
as that committtee sees the light, and deter- 
rine-. 

“And another thing, we must have a greater 
and better organization of our society and 
of our profession. It is perfectly appalling the 
potentiality we possess in this great organi- 
zation—this great profession. We have not 
yet become thoroughly organized, and that 
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is another of the functions that we must ad- 
dress ourselves to this coming year (applause). 
I want to ask you good people when you go 
home to get into your local and State societies 
and see that you have an organization that is 
an effective one. 

“The Forward Movement had its origin in 
the New York State Society. I think that the 
various State societies can look to Illinois as 
perhaps the most progressive and virile and 
active State Association in the country (ap- 
plause). And New York stretches her hand 
across the intervening space and greets IIli- 
nois. And with these two propositions thor- 
oughly worked out I believe that we will go 
to Boston next year with an organization froin 
the National Association down to the district 
societies that is second to none in the coun- 
try. 

“I want to thank you, ladies and gentlemen, 
for the honor that you have bestowed upon me 
in calling me to this office. It is an honor to 
be osteopath; it is an honor to be a mem- 
ber of any osteopathic society; it is an honor 
to be an officer in any State society; but the 
position to which you have conscripted me 
I feel is the greatest honor that can be con- 
ferred upon one in our profession, and I so 
consider it. I want to thank you also for the 
splendid array of officers that you have given 
to back me up in the work this coming year, 
and I want to promise you that if there is any- 
thing that I can do to help this gréat cause 
that we are all interested in, it will be most 
cheerfuly done. I thank you.” (Applause.) 

The other officers elected were in like man- 
ner introduced to the members. 

The afternoon session closed with a talk 
by George B. Clark of Detroit, who present- 
ed evidence of a most positive nature to the 
effect that chiropractic is a system that is es- 
sentially imitative of osteopathy. Dr. Clark 
declared that until recently the larger number 
of the members of the profession knew prac- 
tically nothing of chiropractic or other sim- 
ilar systems of healing, using the fundamental 
principles of osteopathy in correcting struc- 
tural abnormalities of the human body by the 
process of adjustment. 

Thereupon the meeting adjourned sine die. 





RESOLUTIONS ON DEATH OF 
DR. HELMER 


Whereas, in the passing from our midst of 
George J. Helmer, D.O., who has been sum- 
moned to the Great Beyond, we are brought 
to a keen realization of how very much his 
life has meant to the development of osteopa- 
thy. An early disciple of Still, a close student, 
a firm believer, he became imbued with the 
fundamentals of osteopathic philosophy and 
remained faithful to them to the end. As a 
pioneer he blazed an Eastern trail so plain, so 
unwaveringly true as to course, that it has 
become an osteopathic highway. He sensed 
the proportions of his profession and lived in 
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exemplification of the magnitude of that con- 
ception. He valued our organizations and was 
liberal in support of them. At all times, in all 
ways, his life was a credit to osteopathy, 
worthy of emulation. 

Therefore, be it Resolved by the Board of 
Trustees of the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation in annual session at Columbus, Ohio, 
August, Nineteen Hundred Seventeen, That 
we re-affirm to his memory our profound ap- 
preciation and respect; That a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the bereaved family; 
That they be transcribed in the minutes of the 
American Osteopathic Association; and that 
they be suitably published. 

W. A. GRAVETT, D.O., 
Committee of Board. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BUREAU 
OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
Women’s Department 

On Tuesday morning, August 7, 1917, the 
Bureau of Public Health met at Hotel Desh- 
ler. ‘Lhe meeting was called to order by Dr. 
Josephine L. Peirce, chairman, and the pro- 
gram immediately announced. 

Dr. Jennie A. Ryel presented the subject, 
“The New Health Teachine.” A short discus- 
sion followed, and the Chair was authorized 
to appoint a committee to confer with the 
committee from the Department of Education 
regarding this new health teaching. The com- 
mittee appointed was Drs. Bolles and Whit- 
ing, with the chairman. 

Dr. Peirce read her able report of the work 
of her department during the past year. The 
subject “Research and Public Health,” was 
handled by Louisa Burns and illustrated with 
photographs of X-ray plates and microscopic 
slides. 

Evelyn R. Bush presented the _ subject, 
“Physical Educational Women.” Many ex- 
cellent methods of exercise were demonstrat- 
ed by Dr. Bush and her daughter. 

W. Curtis Brigham gave a short talk on 
the crying need for social hygiene in the pub- 
lic schools, and urged the women osteopaths 
to take this up in their respective localities 
with their boards of education, suggesting that 
they themselves offer their services for one, 
two or three hours per week for teaching in 
the high schools. 

This closed the program, the business meet- 
ing following. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was read by Dr. Bolles: 

Chairman Josephine L. Peirce, Secretary 
Katherine McL. Scott, District Chairman Ro- 
berta Wimer Ford, Margaret H. Farnham, 
Jenette H. Bolles, Ethel Louise Burner, Net- 
tie Turner, Elizabeth Broach, Lallah Morgan, 
Emma Wing-Thompson. A motion carried 
that the report of the committee be accepted, 
and the committee discharged. Dr. Bolles 
being called to the chair asked for other nom- 
inations, there being none it was unanimously 
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voted that the secretary cast the ballot for the 
officers nominated. 

A short discussion was held of plans for the 
coming year, outlines for work mentioned, etc. 
District and State chairmen were urged to be 
come better acquainted wifh the women oi 
their States, and to secure properly worded sta- 
tionery. 

It was also pointed out that Dr. Burns, as 
editor of the Women’s Department, Bureau of 
Public Health, of the Osteopathic Magazine, 
should receive the support of both men and 
women in the profession in securing practical 
articles on public health. ; 

Dr. Bolles then read a telegram of greeting 
which had been sent to Dr. Still. Dr. Bolles 
read also a communication from the Depart- 
ment of Education in Washington asking the 
co-operation of the women of the country in 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. It was 
voted that a committee be named to prepare 
and send to Washington a resolution assuring 
Miss Lombard of our interest and desire to co- 
operate in this work. This resolution appears 
on our records as number one of the report of 
the committee on resolutions. Dr. Burns read 
the report of the resolutions committee. Each 
resolution was accepted as read. 

Dr. Edwards spoke of the breakfast for the 
following morning, urging all women to at- 
tend. 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions— 
Women’s Department; Bureau of 
Public Health. 


1. Whereas, A communication has been 
issued by the Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., asking the co-operation of the wo- 
men of our country in the prevention of juve- 
nile delinquency, by looking after the physical, 
mental and moral welfare of children every- 
where, as well as by teaching the mothers, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, as an organization, conimu- 
nicate with Miss Lombard, assuring her of our 
earnest co-operation with her in this great work 
of child welfare. 

2. Whereas, The manufacture and use of alco- 
holic liquors wastes much good food material, 
and is responsible for the major amount of crime, 
disease, misery, poverty and inefficiency in this 
country, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this organization and its mem- 
bers use all possible influence to further State 
and National prohibition. 

3. Whereas, The women of America may play 
so large a part in’ determining the outcome of 
the war through the conservation of food. for 
ourselves and our Allies, and whereas the prob- 
lem is less oneof money than it is of the act- 
ual shortage of food and clothing, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we co-operate in teaching 
housewives the values of food and the rational 
use of materials, especially those articles re- 
quired in great quantities by the armies, in order 
that our people may be fully fed and clothed 
without waste. 

4. Whereas, Venereal diseases are responsible 
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for so great an amount of inefficiency among sol- 
diers and sailors, and whereas these diseases are 
so serious a burden in times of peace, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we, as members of the Wom- 
en’s Department, Bureau of Public Health, use 
every effort to promote the efficiency of those 
organizations which are fighting these evils, and 
that we contribute to them financially. 


5. Whereas, We have one woman Representa- 
tive, the Hon. Jeannette Rankin, be it 

Resolved, That every woman in our profession 
be requested to write her a personal letter, urg- 
ing her to use her influence in favor of House 
Bill No. 5118, providing for the selection of os- 
teopathic physicians in the Medical Service of the 
Army and Navy of the United States. 


6. Whereas, Our country faces a shortage of 
labor through the enlistment of men in the army, 
and whereas, in time of war it is especially es- 
sential to provide for child welfare, be it 

Resolved, That we lend our every effort to 
maintain the enforcement of all child labor laws, 
at least until all adult labor, both male and fe- 
male, is exhausted. 

7. Whereas, Women must replace many men 
called to military service, and whereas health and 
efficiency require new fashions in women’s dress, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we give especial attention to 
this subject, and to the adaptation of a more ra- 
tional address, not only to normal bodies, but also 
to those deformed by the wearing of French 
heels and other hygienic crimes. 

8. Whereas, The examination of school chil- 
dren for certain abnormal conditions has already 
resulted in great good by directing the attention 
of parents to these conditions in their early and 
curable stages, and realizing the tremendous im- 
portance of early recognition of structural de- 
fects, particularly spinal curvatures and postural 
abnormalities, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we use all possible influence to 
secure such local and national measures as will 
bring about the examination of all children by 
competent osteopathic physicians. 

9. Whereas, The success of the osteopathic 
baby conference is evident, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we recommend the planning of 
“baby conferences” in connection with all suit- 
able osteopathic meetings, and we encourage 
the profession to support such conferences in 
their own communities whenever or wherever 
possible. 

10. Whereas, Our country still suffers from the 
ravages of tuberculosis, be it 

Resolved, That we continue to teach the com- 
municability and the curability of this disease, 
and continue our endeavors to secure proper san- 
itary measures for preventing its spread, espe- 
cially among children. 

11. Whereas, Maternal morbidity and mortality 
is so high, and realizing that much of this is pre- 
ventable, be it 

Resolved, That we disseminate in all possible 
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ways the knowledge of the osteopathic measures 
needful during pregnancy, including hygiene and 
phophylaxis, and that we, as osteopathic physi- 
cians, pay especial attention to structural defects 
during such time. 

12. Whereas, It now appears probable that our 
schools will not receive their full quota of new 
students on account of the war, be it 

Resolved, That every woman be requested and 
urged to send at least one woman student to some 
osteopathic college this fall. 

13. Whereas, The problems of child hygiene, 
adult hygiene, social welfare and community san- 
itation must be considered by every physician, 
and whereas, the students in our colleges are not 
at this time receiving adequate training for this 
work, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the courses in public health in 
the colleges be strengthened, and that whenever 
possible some of the phases of this subject be in- 
cluded in the programs of osteopathic meetings. 

14. Whereas, This present world-wide tempest 
bids fair to destroy many other ancient things 
than thrones, to make dim our vision, to con- 
fuse our understanding and to weaken our 
judgments, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we hold the more firmly to our 
sanity, seeing, and showing to others, through all 
these days of fears and griefs, the New World 
coming, in which autocracy shall be banished 
from government, religion, medicine and all the 
earth, a world in which every man and woman 
shall be free to give the best service to humanity, 
and in which there shall truly be a permanent 
peace on earth, with only good will toward all 
mankind. 

Louisa Burns, 

Littian M. WHITING, 

Jennie A. Ryet, 
Committee. 





REPORT OF THE SECTION OF ANAT- 
OMY — A. O. A. CONVENTION, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, AUGUST 
6-11, 1917 


MONDAY, AUG. 6, 8 A. M.—Applied Anato- 
my of the Head and Neck. 


George M. McCole, Gfteat Falls, 
Charge 

Dr. McCole’s talk on the Head and Neck 
covered the principal conditions met with in 
the general practice. The scalp was discussed 
with reference to its function and makeup. 
The cranial fossea and brain were taken up 
from an osteopathic standpoint, conditions 
brought about by congestion being especially 
noted. The orbit, nasal and oral cavities each 
received attention, and the intimate relation 
of one to the other was pointed out. The 
demonstrations which were prepared by Dr. 
Halladay were of great aid in showing the 
relations of the structures of the pharynx and 
its divisions. The region of the neck, which 
is an almost inexhaustible subject, was not 
taken up in detail but covered well, and the 
more common conditions found there were 
fully discussed. Dr. McCole’s lecture shows 
that he has-been working, along practical 


Mont., in 
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lines, and it is hoped that he will continue 


the study of this region and give us more 
of the work. 
TUESDAY, AUG. 7, 8 A. M.—Applied Anato- 


my of the Thorax. 
A. G. Walmsley, Peterboro, Ontario, Demon- 
strating 

Dr. Walmsley appeared with a paper, but 
he gave the majority of the work without the 
aid of notes. The thorax was treated as a 
separate unit of the body and also as a unit 
depending upon other regions for the main- 
tainance of its normal function. The import- 
ance of a knowledge of a normal thorax was 
well brought out, and the extreme importance 
of noting all deviations was a point well 
worth while. On account of the peculiar re- 
lation of the heart and lungs it was noted 
that the rib lesions may affect one or both. 
Deformities both congenital and acquired were 
discussed and the effect of each noted. In the 
discussion which followed Drs. Kerr, Clark and 
Atzen took an active part. Dr. Walmsley’s 
talk showed a great deal of research, com- 
bined with original thought and experience. 
The profession should hear from his studies 


along this line. 

WEDNESDAY, AUG. 8, 8 A. M.—Applied 
Anatomy of the Abdomen. 

C. J. Muttart, Philadelphia, Pa. Demon- 


strating 

Dr. Millard of Toronto was to have ap- 
peared Wednesday, but was detained on ac- 
count of sickness in the family. It was fortu- 
nate that Dr. Muttart was present, who was 
not due to appear until Friday. 

Dr. Muttart has been making a specialty 
of the conditions found in the abdominal cav- 
ity, and in his talk brought out the inter- 
relation of the abdominal contents and their 
relation and influence on structures of other 
regions. A _ brief discussion of each organ 
was given, taking up the physiology and 
pathology and showing how these two, the 
normal and abnormal, depend upon normal 
conditions. Special attention was given to 
the subject of ptosis. Its effect above on the 
normal movements of the thorax was brought 
out, and also the conditions found below in 
the pelvis. Ptosis is a factor in the cause 
and also the effect of scoliosis,as may be seen 
if the anatomy of the structures is studied. 
Dr. Muttart is an able speaker and a deep 
thinker, and his services should be enlisted 
in the cause of further work along this line. 


THURSDAY, AUG. 9, 8 A. M.—Applied Anat- 
omy of the Pelvis. 

M. E. Clark, Indianapolis, Ind., Demonstrator. 

The section wishes to congratulate itself in 
securing Dr. Clark for one of the speakers. 
The day before Dr. Clark declared that he 
was very rusty on the subject, but his bril- 
liant talk showed that the rust was not even 
skin deep. In his talk Dr. Clark covered the 
main anatomical points of the bony pelvis and 
showed how it was necessary to first have an 
appreciation of the pelvic walls. Abnormali- 
ties of the bony or muscular part of the pelvis 
will result in abnormalities of the organ con- 
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tained therein. The normal inlet and outlet 
were discussed and compared with the com- 
mon abnormal condtions. In taking up the 
organs Dr. Clark mentioned the importance 
of knowing the nerve and blood supply, for 
it is through these that the osteopathic physi- 
cian does most of his work. The relations of 


the organs of the pelvis was fully discussed,’ 


also the importance of making a thorough ex- 
amination even in cases that show remote 
symptoms. The talk drifted into Dr. Clark’s 
pet subject, obstetrics, and an open discus- 
sion followed, in which many took an active 
part and all gleaned helpful points. 


FRIDAY, AUG. 10, 8 A. M.—Applied Anatomy 
of the Extremities. 
H. V. Halladay, Kirksville, Mo., Demonstrating. 

In discussing the extremities Dr. Halladay 
took first the joints, and after a brief dis- 
cussion of each took up the nerve supply of 
each extremity. The importance of a knowl- 
edge of each of the large joints of the body 
was brought out and the structures in rela- 
tion to each was briefly gone over. Points of 
differentiation between synovitis, bursitis, and 
neuritis in relation to the articulations was 
an important feature of his discussion. The nerve 
supply of the extremities was taken up from 
an osteopathic standpoint, each nerve being 
traced, showing its origin and distribution and 
points along its path were indicated that were 
more susceptible to lesion than others. Dr. 
Halladay brought out the fact that a knowl- 
edge of these nerves is especially necessary in 
cases of partial paralysis that we may know 
just where to find the lesion and where to 
work in order to get the best compensation 
where there is no hope of complete recovery. 

(The lectures on each subject with illustra- 
tions will appear in successive issues of the 
Journal.) 





MEETING OF NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF STATE SECRETARIES 


The National Association of State Secre- 
taries was called to order by its president, 
Dr. H. B. Mason, of Texas, in the Deshler 
Hotel on Tuesday, August 7, 1917. 

In the absence of the secretary, Dr. E. J. 
Elton, of Wisconsin, Dr. H. M. Dill, of Ohio, 
was chosen secretary pro-tem. 

Report of the 1916 meeting held at Kansas 
City was then read and approved. In ac- 
cordance with the recommendations contained 
in this report the following motions were 
adopted: 

First: That this, the National Association 
of State Secretaries, recommended to the vari- 
ous State societies the adoption by them of a 
fiscal year to conform to that of the American 
Osteopathic Association. 

Second: That the secretary of this, the 
National Association of State Secretaries, ar- 
range with the program committee of the A. 
O. A. for assignment of time and place for a 
meeting of the association at the next session 
of the A. A. 

Third: That the secretary of this, the Na- 
tional Association of State Secretaries, arrange 
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A, 
with the program committee of the American 
Osteopathic Association for the “iw 
of time at the next session of the A. O. A., 
which to be presented the vital importance of 
State organizations. 

Fourth: That the Association of State Sec- 
retaries, being convinced of the importance of 
closer co-operation between the American Os- 
teopathic Association and the State organi- 
zations, recommends to the American Osteo- 
pathic ‘Association the policy of having at all 
times on the Board of Trustees of the Ameri- 
can Osteopathic Association a representative 
who shall also be secretary of a State society 
and who shall be especially charged with pro- 
moting unity of action between the various 
State societies and the American Osteopathic 
Association. 

Election of officers for the ensuing 
sulted in the selection of Dr. H. B. 


year re- 
Mason, 


of Texas, for president, and Dr. H. M. Dill, 
of Ohio, for secretary. 
H. M. Dnt, 
Secretary. 





AMERICAN COLLEGE OF OSTEO- 
PATHIC SURGEONS FOUNDED 


One of the indications of progress at the 
Columbus convention was the action of os- 
teopathic surgeons in effecting a temporary 
organization of the American College of Os- 
teopathic Surgeons. 

A general outline as to the requirements for 
membership was agreed upon as follows: 

First—Membership in A. O. A. 

Second—Application for membership, ‘i 
porary organization, must be accompanied by 
one dollar and be sent to O. O. Bashline, D. 
O., Grove City, Pa. 

Third—Complete record of educational ac- 
quirements. 

Fourth—Whether practicing 
cialty or general surgery. 

A. Family history. 

B. Clinical history. 

C. Laboratory findings in blood, urine, dis- 
charges, tissue, stomach and bowel contents, 
and. X-ray. 

D. Physical findings, i. e., bony lesions, 
palpatory, auscullatory and visual irregulari- 
ties. 

E. Operative technic as incisions made, mi- 
croscopic pathology, what done, nature’s 
drains, clinical findings of interest during con- 
valescence. 

F. Results post convalescent. 

G. Discussion of case, whether successful 
or not. 

Temporary officers were chosen as follows: 
President, W. Curtis Brigham, D.O., Fergu- 
son Bldg., Los Angeles; vice-president, B. A. 
Bullock, D.O., Stevens Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 
secretary and treasurer, O. O. Bashline, D.O., 
Grove City, 

In appealing for interest in this new organi- 
zation, Dr. Brigham says: 

“Surgery when indicated is made easier and 
more successful by the application of the os- 
teopathic principle. Let every surgeon in the 
profession co-operate to make this temporary 


surgical spe- 
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organization an important factor in present- 
ing the principles of osteopathy in this most 
important field.” 





COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS AT 
CONVENTION 


A. S. Aloe Company, St. Louis, Mo., surgi- 
cal instruments and supplies. 

American School of Osetopathy, Kirksville, 
Mo., and the Journal of Osteopathy, the orig- 
inal osteopathic school and osteopathic pub- 
lication. . 

American Surgical Specialty Co., Cleveland, 
O., electrical apparatus. 

Anatomik Footwear Co., New York City, 
shoes conforming to anatomy of foot. 

Aseptic Furniture Co., Columbus, O., furni- 
ture and equipment for surgical uses. 

Baldwin Sanitarium, Kalamazoo, Mich., de- 
voted to eclectic, rational methods. 

. H. Bean, D. O., Columbus, O., book, 
“Food Fundamentals.” 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., New York 
City, malted milk and condensed milk. 

George W. Brady & Co., Chicago, Ill., X- 
ray apparatus. é 

H. C. Castle, electric lighting novelty. 

Chicago College of Osteopathy, new catalog 
and literature. 

Delaware Springs Sanitarium, Delaware, O., 
illustrated literature. 

Dennos Food Sales Co., Chicago, IIl., milk 
modifier and food drink. 

Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., Antiphlogistine. 

Fremont Cabinet Co., Fremont, Neb., hot 
air bath cabinet. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., Racine, 
malted milk and malted milk ice cream. 

Hygienic Health Food Co., Oakland, Cal. 
Grant’s Hygienic Crackers. 

Miss Mary Jane Harris, lady’s cap for hold- 
ing hair in place during treatments. 

Holcomb & Hurd Co., Chicago, Ill. Ptosis 
Appliance. 

Kono Cereal Co., Columbus, Ohio., new 
food drink, substitute for coffee. 

McManis Table Co., Kirksville, Mo., dem- 
onstration of the many ways of using this 
treating table. 

Medical Protective Association, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., literature regarding their in- 
demnity policies for physicians. 

Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass., display 
in the interests of this well known food. 

W. S. Merrill Chemical Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, chemical and pharmaceutical products. 

Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich., anti- 
septic soap and toothpaste. 

Chas. H. Phillips Chemical Co., New York 
City, Phillips’ Cocoa and Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia. 

W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, Pa., medi- 
cal text-books. 


Wis., 
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Sharp & Smith, Chicago, Ill, surgical in- 
struments. 

Still-Hildreth Sanatorium, Macon, Mo., lit- 
erature and pictures. 

A. T. Still Research Institute, Chicago, IIl1., 
X-Ray apparatus and pictures. 

Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y., Tycos Self-Verifying Sphygmomano- 
meter, thermometers and urinalysis glassware. 

Thompson-Plaster Co., Leesburg, Va., elec- 
trical apparatus. 

Chas. A. Tyrell, New York City, J. B. L. 
Cascade. 

Uncle Sam Breakfast Food Co., 
Neb., Uncle Sam Health Food. 

Victor Electric Co., Chicago, IIl., electrical 
apparatus. 


Omaha, 


G. V. Webster, Carthage, N. Y., book, 
“Concerning Osteopathy.” 
Weder Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa., electric light novelty. 

Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y., 
Welch’s Grape Juice. 

Weissfeld Bros., New York City, physicians’ 
office clothing. 

Whole Grain Wheat Co., Chicago, IIl., whole 
grain wheat health food. 

R. H. Williams, Kansas City, Mo., books 
and pamphlets. 





Dr. Young’s Technical Teaching 


A very interesting feature of the convention 
was the teaching of technique by C. W. Young 
of St. Paul, Minn., correcting lesions of a hun- 
dred or more osteopaths. He corrected more 
than eighty cases of innominate lesions, and 
it was stated did not fail to make a complete 
correction in any case presented. The adjust- 
ment remaining corrected so far as known in 
every case except one. One innominate lesion 
was produced in a football game seventeen years 
ago and had never been corrected. 

Dr. Young corrected many knee, elbow and 
clavicular lesions, as well as innominates. One 
osteopath met with an accident seven years 
ago that caused sacroiliac and shoulder trouble 
of such a serious character as to almost in- 
capacitate him from practicing his profession. 
After correction of the innominate and treat- 
ment of the clavicular lesion he could stoop 
forward six inches further and could raise his 
arm at the side of his head as at no time for 
the seven years. 

Dr. Young in treating the innominates used 
modifications of the technique of Drs. Fryette, 
Platt and La Plount, as described in various 
issues of the A. O. A. Journat. For the clavi- 
cular lesions he used his technique as describ- 
ed in the Journat for December, 1915, and for 
the knee, the technique as described in the 
JourNnav for May, 1917. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Auditor’s Report 
New York, July 27, 1917. 
Board of Trustees, 


American Osteopathic Association. 
Gentlemen: 


We have completed the audit of accounts of 
your Secretary’s office and those of your pub- 
lication headquarters, at 466 Main Street, 
Orange, N. J., for the fiscal year ended July 
14, 1917, and submit herewith: 

Balance Sheet as at July 14, 1917. 

Revenue and Expense Statement for year 
ended July 14, 1917. 

Schedule A, Accounts Receivable for Jour- 
nal and Magazine advertising as at July 14, 
1917. 

Books were found correctly kept, in balance 
at close of year and cash proof confirmed bal- 
ance on hand and in banks, as per books. 

Voucher checks here compared with Cash Book 
and supported all payments, as entered. 

After making a complete audit of the Asso- 
ciation accounts for the year we hereby certi- 
fy to the accompanying statements as being 
a true representation of its affairs as at July 
14, 1917. 

Yours very truly, 


; Rippie, Essers & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants. 


AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION REV- 
ENUE AND EXPENSE STATEMENT 


Year Ended July 14, 1917 


EXPENSE 
Journal of the A. O. A. 


Salary of editor....... $2,500.00 
0 EA er 1,667.76 
rea 3,128.58 
DeeOP ORI ok 600-000 0-6 6 208.99 
I  kgre eibaeccaaiecue 192.49 
EE.  vcevepecévees 139.30 


Special articles and gen- 
eral expense 
Advertising revenue 


152.03—$7,989.15 
4,567.91 





Subscription and sales... 382.75— 4,950.66—$ 3,038.49 
Osteopathic Magazine. 
Salaries of editor and as- 
De n2sadewsepoe 1,540.00 
PEE secesovenaweos 6,771.22 
eee 31.56 
SO bitisseecaweee 358.80 
Envelopes & stationery. 582.50 
Articles paid for....... 87.00 
Commissions ........... 433.20 
General expense ....... 332.25—10,136.53 
Advertising revenue - 1,255.98 
Subscriptions and sales. 7,205.58 
10% of membership dues 1,436.37— 9,897.93— 238.60 
Press Bureau. 
Salary of director ..... 366.64 
Clippings, printing and : 
GRPONESE cciiccccsscoes 131.50— 498.14 
Contributions .......... 87.50— 410.64 
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Directory 1916-17. 
Printing supplement 65.00 
BP GNGOS  66:0:0 060658008 23.60 
PUR 0 060-658 66-0'0d0% 480.50 
EATER. DOD ccccosvccvce 25.00— 594.10 
Sales and double listing. 104.25 
Pg err 134.97— 239.22— 354.88 
Childhood. 
EE wecese ces nk ees 146.60 
ee ee 72.95— 73.65 
Office Expense. 
BEE valgrina Seo nvertiema nae 394.66 
Pay tune ares eee 4,204.50 
Printing and supplies... 1,015.25 
re re 1,672.66 
Telegraph and telephone 123.61— 7,410.68 
General Expense. 
Salary of secretary..... 2,500.00 
Premiums on insurance.. 31.00 
BMETIRE fo cccccecesecees 31.25 
Contribution to Michigan 
State (legislation) 100.00 
Petty disbursements .... 570.72— 3,212.97 
Transfer. 
10% of dues to Osteo- 
pathic Magazine ..... 1,436.37 
Interest. 
Exchange and discount.. 40.37 
Interest on deposits..... 36.40— 3.97 
Committee and Board 
EEE” Sb.ccakececawe 1,413.78 
$17,594.03 
REVENUE 
Membership Dues. 
PE AG sacesnteeesee $65.00 
Current year 1916-17 
(collected 1916-17)...$9,549.73 
Current year 1916-17 
(collected 1915-16)... 5,152.40— 14,702.13—$14,767.13 


Annual Meeting Kansas 
City, 1916 


ee a 3,282.00 

PE ok taisapeowcsins 1,595.06— 1,686.94 
Educational Literature. 

DEINE cdéuvovvcrsseneegies 888.57 

Purchases and expenses 583.39— 305.18 
“That Machine.” 

NG: kngakectatehee6s< 264.54 

Purchases and expenses 210.38— 54.16 
Woodall Book. 

ee ee et 639.27 

RGGI 400 c8s206s6008 299.65 

50% of net profit cred- 
ited to Dr. P. H. 
, 0 ee 169.81— 469.46— 169.81 
Dr. Ashmore Book. 

PE Viswctesnweweeses 189.00 

Purchases and expenses 151.60— 37.40 

Excess of expenses over 
revenue carried to bal- 
ance sheet ...... ° 573.41 

$17,594.08 


———_ 
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STATE AND LOCAL SOCIETIES 


PENNSYLVANIA: The eighteenth annual 
meeting of the State Association was held Aug. 3 
and 4 in the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh. The 
attendance of members was good and many guests 
en route to the Columbus meeting. Dr. H. M. 
Goehring, of Pittsburgh, presided. An address 
of welcome given by City Solicitor was followed 
by the president’s address. Dr. W. Banks Mea- 
cham, former president of the A. O. A., delivered 
a lecture on the “Status of Osteopathy To-day.” 

A visit to the Heinz plant was one of the fea- 
tures of the session. Luncheon was served to the 
guests after a tour of the plant. 

At the afternoon sessions the following ad- 
dresses were delivered: “Diet and Epilepsy,” H. 
W. Conklin, Battle Creek; “Osteopaths and the 
Army,” O. J. Snyder. After the lectures were 
delivered a round table discussion was held. 

In the evening a banquet was held at the Hotel 
Schenley. 

The second day’s session was addressed by F. 
J. Stewart, of Chicago, who spoke on “Skin Dis- 
eases :” C. E. Achorn, New York, “A Few Things 
Worth Knowing.” Wm. M. Grubb, of Pittsburgh, 
presented “New Method of Examining Eyes 
without Drugs or Drops,” asserting that in many 
cases the sight is permanently injured by the use 
of drugs. 

The session was concluded by a business meet- 
ing and election of officers. The following were 
elected to preside for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Samuel F. Warren, Philadelphia; vice-presi- 
dent, Margaret Evans, Scranton; secretary, Nettie 
C. Turner, Philadelphia; treasurer, Wm. Krodn. 
Carlisle. Directors, Harry M. Goehring, Pitts- 
burgh; E. Clare Jones, Lancaster; C. 8. Morrow, 
Butler. Delegates to the National Convention, 
B. W. Sweet, Erie, and Margaret Evans «f Scrai- 
ton. 

MiCHIGAN: The Governor has aproiated Ed- 
ward A. Ward, of Saginaw, to succeed Bruce L. 
Hayden as a member of the Board of Osteopa- 
thic Registration and Examination. 

INDIANA: The State Association will hold its 
annual meeting in the Anthony Hotel, Ft. Wayne, 
Nov. 7 and 8. An attractive program is being ar- 
ranged by R. C. McCaughan, of Kokomo, chair- 
man of the Press and Program Committee. 


’ 
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Osteopaths Endorsed for Army Service.— 
A good example has been set by the Texas 
State Board of Medical Examiners who have 
taken the stand that osteopaths be accorded 
the same recognition in army and navy medi- 
cal service as they are in Texas. That is, 
that they have the same standing and qualify 
the same as other physicians. 

[he following telegram was sent to Hon. 
Newton D. Baker Secretary of War, Surgeon 
General Wm. C. Gorgas, Surgeon General U. 
S. A., and to United States Senator Morris 
Sheppard, of Texas, who is a member of the 
Senate Military Committee: 


STATE AND LOCAL SOCIETIES & 


“For ten years Texas has required the same 
qualifications of osteopaths as other phys- 
icians. They have met this well. The Osteo- 
pathic Army bill is a measure giving osteo- 
paths same recognition in army and navy ser- 
vice as accorded physicians of other schools. 
We, the Texas State Board of Medical Exam- 
iners, most respectfully ask you to endorse 
this measure.” 

President J. H. McLean, 
Secretary M. F. Bettencourt. 


Loses Touring Car: Dr. J. S. Baughman, of 
523 Division Street, Burlington, lowa, offers 
reward of $50 for the return of his Ford tour- 
ing car which was recently stolen. It was a 
model T, 1914 machine, with new 1917 body. 
Engine number 507,364. Car number 473,502. 
License No. 3094, lowa. 

Osteopaths on Draft Board: Physicians of 
the allopathic and homeopathic schools in this 
city, says the Philadelphia North American, 
are fuming more or less openly because an 
osteopath, Dr. John H. Bailey, refuses to re- 
sign from membership on the twenty-second 
district draft board. This board comprises 
the twenty-sixth ward. 

Dr. Bailey, who’is one of the leading mem- 
bers of the osteopathic school, which is not 
“recognized” by physicians iof :the older 
schools, was named by Mayor Smith at the 
same time medical members of all other boards 
in the city were appointed. 

Opposition to the appointment developed 
immediately among doctors of the old schools, 
but until yestreday they managed to keep it 
from becoming public. When rumors of the 
movement against him were called to the at- 
tention of Dr. Bailey he admitted it, and added 
that one physician has twice asked him to 
resign. 

Officials of the County Medical Society said 
that no official action will be taken by that 
organization to oust Dr. Bailey. After first 
exacting a promise that their names would 
not be used, at least six doctors of the older 
schools declared they are opposed to having 
an osteopath upon an exemption board. They 
contend not only that osteopaths ‘are not 
“licensed physicians,” but also that they are 
not sufficiently trained to be able to pass upon 
the fitness of recruits. 

Doctor Bailey looks upon the opposition as 
more or less of a joke. He pointed out that 
the provost mrashal general has sent out or- 
ders that resignations from the boards will 
not be accepted. 

The Dr. Chase Case Again: Although ex- 
onerated from the charge of mal-practice as 
noted in the last issue of the Journal, her pro- 
fessional enemies seem determined to press 
the case against Dr. Chase to the limit and 
have announced an appeal from the verdict 
of the jury to the higher courts on exceptions 
noted at the trial. This appeal acts as an at- 
tachment against the property of Dr. Chase, 
so she is not yet relieved of the responsibil- 
ity which she has carried for the past two 
or three years. Indications are that the mat- 
ter is pure persecution and not primarily by 
the family of the deceased. Dr. Chase has 
borne a terrible physical, mental and finan- 
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cial strain and deserves the congratulation 
and support of the profession on the stand 
she has taken. 


Medics Try to Oust Osteopath: As was 

noticed in the last issue, J. H. Bailey, D.O., of 
Philadelphia, was appointed by the President 
a member of the Exemption Board, the 22d 
division in Philadelphia. The medical people 
protested when the announcement of the Bai- 
ley appointment was made, held meetings, 
adopted resolutions demanding that the Gov- 
ernor intervene, etc., but at last reports Dr. 
Bailey was still on the Board and had com- 
pleted its business. 
_ He appointed nine osteopaths to assist him 
in the work—two osteopaths, Drs. Muttart 
and Dufur, two homeopaths, and five allo- 
paths. Dr. Bailey reports that they finished 
the work on August 17th, and that there was 
no difficulty or inharmony between the sev- 
eral medical members. 

Quoted Far and Wide: The remarkably 
clear editorial of the “Philadelphia \North 
American,” copies of which were sent to the 
profession, has been quoted throughout the 
country. Many of the best papers quoted the 
entire article, many others have written arti- 
cles along the same line. Not in ten years 
has any subject brought osteopathy to the at- 
tention of the reading public so much as the 
efforts of the profession to secure the legis- 
lation which would enable osteopaths to do 
their duty as physicians in the Government 
service. The justice of the proposition as 
well as the acknowledged need of the service 
which the osteopathic physicians could ren- 
der have made a strong appeal. 

Reunions at Columbus: The Atlas and Axis 
clubs reported very delightful reunions and 
rousing speeches at their annual dinners held 
in connection with the meeting. 

The osteopathic members of the Interna- 
tional Rotary Club were entertained by the 
local Rotary club of Columbus. The meet- 
ing was in charge of J. M. Hiss, D.O., the 
local Rotarian. When the speech-making be- 
gan he introduced C. V. Kerr, of Cleveland, 
who properly introduced the work of osteopa- 
thy and called upon several members present 
to respond to brief toasts. Among the num- 
ber were M. E. Clark, Indianapolis; H. L. 
Chiles, Orange, N. J., and E. R. Booth, Cin- 
cinnati. The local Rotary club is a fine- 
looking body of men which holds their ses- 
sions in the Athletic Club of Columbus, one 
of the most splendid buildings of any of the 
larger cities. 

A Practical Suggestion: Dr. Addison 
O’Neill, of Daytona, Florida, suggests that the 
larger State organizations should annually 
maintain a student in an osteopathic college, 
the students to be selected by some form of 
competition similar to Rhodes scholarships. 
He suggests that the State-wide publicity of 
the event would make the work well worth 
while. The Board of Trustees considered this 
suggestion at the Columbus meeting and rec- 
ommended to State organizations for their fa- 
vorable action. 

New Coffee Substitute: A novelty among 
the exhibits at the Columbus convention was 
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a display in the interests of Kono, a new food 
beverage offered as a substitute for coffee. 
It is prepared from the staple grains, corn, 
wheat, barley and rye with an admixture of 
figs and roasted after the manner of coffee. 
It made a favorable impression upon the 
many who tasted it at the convention. Kono 
is the product of the Kono Cereal Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

“Making Doctors While You Wait”: In 
answer to many inquiries received by the 
Journal regarding this pamphlet, all inter- 
ested in obtaining and distributing copies are 
referred to the advertisement of the publish- 
ers in this issue. 

Military Surgery: This is the title of a new 
work by Penhallow, chief surgeon of the 
American Women’s War Hospital, England, 
with introduction by Sir A. Keogh, K. C. B., 
Director General Army Medical Service. 

The book is, of course, the last word on 
this new and vast subject. It is of intense 
interest as it illustrates and discusses the 
several types of projectiles. It next discusses 
the condition of the wounded, and illustrates 
profusely gun shot wounds of soft tissues, fol- - 
lowing with infection of wounds and treat- 
ment. Then follow discussions of wounds of 
the long bones and wounds of joints, trunk, 
head and neck, and of the nerves. Orthopedics 
are discussed as well as shell shock, gas poi- 
soning, trench feet, etc. 

The book will be of keen interest to any 
physician, and we should say well nigh in- 
dispensable to one who is fitting himself for 
army hospital or field service. The Oxford 
University Press, New York, handle the book 
in this country. It is well printed, well bound, 
contains over 400 pages, and sells for $5.00. 

Personals: Emma B. DeVries announces 
that she has sold her practice in Bay City, 
Michigan, to Adaline Boswell, of Manistee and 
will return to The Farragut, Washington, D. 
C., on October Ist. 

Geo. A. Griffiths succeeds E. J. Carson in 
Fayetteville, N. C., having assumed the lat- 
ter’s practice there. Dr. Carson received the 
commission of Ranking First Lieutenant at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., recently and will for the 
present be located at Columbia, S. C. 

Leon E. Page has opened an office in the 
Aubin Block, Newport, Vermont. 

M. B. Starbuck, of Wilmington, O., has 
taken over the practice of Laura Forward 
in Urbana, and will make this his home. 

O. T. Buffalow was the victim, some weeks 
ago, of a sneak thief. Articles of considerable 
value were taken from the office while the 
doctor was out. The door had been left un- 
locked. 

Henry Carson, Jr., Greenwich, Conn., has 
just purchased a home, and after October Ist 
his address will be 21 Field Point Road, in- 
stead of 32 Lafayette Place. 

J. P. Kimmel announces that he has taken 
over the practice of Ray O. Dunn at Creigh- 
ton, Neb. Dr. Kimmel has sold his former prac- 
tice in Belleville, Ont., to Bruce Marshall, of 
Peterboro. 

Married: At the home of her father at Chel- 
sea, Mass., on July 25th, Miss Genieva C. 
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Spinney to Dr. Ralph A. Manning, of Everett. 
At Maryville, Ohio, July 2d, Dr. J. C. Her- 
man and Miss Flosse E. Ware, of Columbus. 
On July 27th, Dr. Claude V. White and Miss 
Lucile Bridges, at the home of the bride, In- 
dependence, Missouri. 
Dr. Dale S. Atwood and Miss Glen Ella 
Roundy, at the bride’s home, 


West Burke, 
Vermont, July 7th. 

Born: To Dr. and Mrs. H. H. Bell, Peters- 
burg, Va., August 25th, a son. 

To Dr. and Mrs. H. E. Wells, of Morris, 
Ill., July 23d, a son. 

To Dr. and Mrs. R. M. Finfrock, Bement, 
ll., July 31st, a son. 

Died: On July 27th, at his daughter’s home 
in Cleveland, Dr. John W. Sylvester. Dr. Syl- 
vester was well known throughout northern 
Ohio and western New York. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, two sons and a daughter. 

On July 11th, Miss Nellie Kalb, sister of 
Dr. C. E. Kalb, of Springfield, II. 

For Sale: Good practice in an eastern North 
Carolina town of 12,000 inhabitants, with good 
country to draw from. Full details gladly 
furnished on request. Independent examin- 
ing board and temporary license. Address 
D. C. M., care A. O. A. Journal, Orange, N. J. 

For Sale: Two ereergnee treating tables. 
These tables will be sold at a sacrifice as the 
owner is changing location. One in Newark, 
N. J., and one in New York City. Address 
B. W., care A. O. A. Journal, Orange, N. J. 

Wanted: A patriotic osteopath, who is will- 
ing to give half his time in treating disabled 
soldiers and sailors. I will pay £15 for other 
half of his time in assisting me in private prac- 
tice while the war lasts, at the end of which 
I will offer a good salary for full time, com- 
mission or interest in practice. ‘This is an 
excellent opportunity to establish a practice 
in a city of over a million inhabitants. Only 
one other man in the city. Give age, weight, 
complexion, height, school and date of gradu- 
ation. Photo, married or single, occupation 
before studying and experience since, with ref- 
erences as to character—Dr. F. Hudson, 12, 
Lansdowne cres., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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Arizona 
Kelley, Orval L. (A.), 33 W. Monroe St.. 
Phoenix. 
California 
Shults, Fannie E. (LA.), Harrison and Grand 
Sts., Oakland. 
Illinois 
Drinkall, Nella B. C. (A), 1421 Morse Ave.. 
Chicago. 
Hoskins, Avis G. (C.O.P.), 122 S. Ashland 
Blvd., Chicago. 
Indiana 
Brown, C. E. (A.), Washington. 
Landis, H. L. (A.), 104 N. Main St., Elkhart. 


Iow 
Gray, Jas. E. (A.), Reachive. 
Johnson, C. W. (SC.), 2820 Brattleboro Ave., 
Des Moines. 
Mattern, A. V. (SC.), 3812 Forest Ave., Des 
Moines. 
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Nordell, Clarence A. (D.M.S.), Ogden. 
Massachusetts 


Ellen Bird (Mc.), 833 Beacon St., Bos- 


Michigan 
Short, G. A. (A.), 114 Ww - en St., Howell. 
Missour 
Bartlett, Maud E. (ch), C 
Bldg., St. eae 
a Eula C. (A.), Barnum Hotel, Mary- 
ville 
Van Nortwick, Irma H. (A.), 112 W. Ritchie 
St., Marceline. 


Nebraska 
Mary (A.), 114 S. 13th St., 
New York 


Thompson, Bertha H. (A.), Charlebois Bldg., 
Watertown. 


Nott, 
ton. 


Central Nat. Bank 


Jo Don, M. Lin- 


coln. 


Ohio 

sillings, Leonard G. (D.M.S.), 

Bldg., ae? 
Hall, E. L. (A.), 237 E. Main St., Barnesville. 
Hall, W. W. (SC.), 873 W. Main St., Ravenna. 
McC ‘abe, Roland A. (A.), Savings Bldg., Lima. 
Mylander, Lester R. (A.), Oak Harbor. 
Sheldon, Carolyn (A.), Beverly. 
Trimby, Jas. C. (A.), Redington Bldg., Elyria. 
Woodmansee, R. D. (O.1. O.), 55 E. State St., 

Columbus. 


Messenger 


Worstell, H. E. (SC.), Daily News Bldg., 
Canton. 

Wright, E. Harold (A.), 2nd Nat Bank Bldg., 
Warren. 

Pennsylvania 

Davies, O. P. (A.), Spirit Bldg., Punxsutaw- 
ney. 

Raindge, Henry (A.), 25 Lincoln Way, W., 


Chambersburg. 
Tennessee 
Irvin, C. W. (A.), Miller Bldg., Johnston City. 
Miller, Frank L. (A.), Holston Bank Bldg., 
Knoxville. 
Mitchell, C. T. (SS.), Hitchcock Bldg.,.: Nash- 
ville. 


Canada 
Clark, Elizabeth (A.), 425 Avenue Rd., Toron- 
to, Ont 
Pincock, R. N. (S.), Madoc, Ont. 


Foreign 
Moore, Alfred Themeek’ (A.), 69 Piccadilly, 
London, England. 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Allen, Arthur E., from Andrus Bldg., to Met- 
ropolitan Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Anderson, J. Henry, from Lawrence, Kans., 
to The Graystone, Middletown, Conn. 
Bennett, E. D., ffom Husted Bldg., to Ports- 
mouth Bldg., Kansas City, Kans. 

Burgess, Gertrude, from 5233 Cedar Ave., to 
Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Caruthers, Iva from /Chicago, IIl.. ito 

Wilson Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 

Childress, T. E., from 525 Commercial St.. to 
Emporia State Bank Bldg., Emporia, Kans. 
Correll, Stella B., from Woolner Bldg., to 
Lehmann BPldg., Peoria, 
Crane, Jessie M., from 0112 S. 4th St., 


Bldg. Norfolk. Neb. 
Currie, Helen Burns, from 15 Roxburgh St., 


to King 
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base to 105 W. George St., Glasgow, Scot- 

and. 

Dinsmoor, Laura B., oom Frederick Ave., to 
Little St., Sewickley, P 


Fleming, Evalena S. . —_ Philadelphia to 
435 Hansberry St., Germantown, ra. 

Frankowsky, Erich, from ‘Chicago, Ill., to 
Capitol Nat. Bank Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 

Geyer, Elizabeth J., from South Bend to 
Goshen, Ind. 

Hardin, Mary C., from Kelley Bldg. to 210 
Main Ave., McCook, Nebr. 

Hatch, Chas. G., from 236 Bruce St., 
State Bldg., Lawrence, Mass. 

Hopkins, Ralph W., from = Broad St. to 
Sullivan St., Claremont, N. 

Hull, Jesse - from Sar to Crete, Neb. 

Humphries, Ruth E., from Malden to 681 Main 
St., Waltham, Mass. 

Hutt, Lydia C., from Lawrence, Kans., to 
Hyde Park Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Illing, H. E., from 27 Roy St., to 163 King St., 
W., Kitchener, Ont. 

Kagay, Lorena, from 404 E. Center St. to 270 
E. Center St., Marion, O. 

Keller, F. B., from 457 N. Broad St., to 342 
Westminster Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Kelley, Elizabeth F., from Huntington Ave., 

to Hotel Westminster, Boston, Mass. 
Kenney, D. J., from Andrus Bldg., to Metro- 
politan Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Keyes, Leslie S., from Andrus Bldg. to Metro- 
politan Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kimmel, J. P., from Belleville, Ont., to 
Creighton, Neb. 
Law, Clarence L., from tan 
2409 Marvin Ave., Cleveland, 
Lecce, T. C., from 1206% Asin St. 
Lady St., Columbia, S. C. 
McCormick, Chas. E., from Sacramento to 402 
Pearl St., Nopa, Calif. 
McWilliams, Royal A., from Lewiston, Maine, 
to Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 
Manby, C. J., from Owosso to Kingman Bldg.. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Martin, Chas. C., from Central City to Daw- 
son Springs, Kentucky. 

Mavers, Rebecca B., from Valpey Bldg. to 213 
Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Mills, Anna M., from Tuscola to 308 N. State 
St., Champaign, TI. 

Page, Leon E., from Barre, to Aubin Blk., 
Newport, Vt. 

Palmer, Chas. R.. from 318 FE. Colorado St., 

72 N. Los Robles Ave.. Pasadena, Calif. 
Ray, Mary L., from 419 South Ave. to 406 
Summit Ave., Westeld, N. J. 
sess, G. C., from Detroit, Mich., 


inn. 
Sheridan, A. Maude, from 406 E. Ave. to 714%4 
4th Ave., Holdrege, Neb. 
“ae. M. B., from Wilmington to Urbana, 
i 


oO. 
Taylor, Chas. E., from Beaver Dam, Wis., 
to Clarksdale. Miss. 
Tey, Edw. C., from Pasadena to Spreckels 
dg. San Diego, Cal. 
Tekan Anna G.. from Methuen to 681 Main 
St., Waltham, Mass. 
to Val- 


Ulmer, Ida, from Los Angeles, Calif., 
dosta, Ga. 

Vincent, W. H., from Red Oak to Cedar Rap- 

ids, Towa. 


to Bay 


Cuba, to 
to 1130 


to Winona, 
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Vredenburgh, N. E., from 723 N. 24th St., to 
948 N. 30th St., Billings, Mont. 

Wade, G. M., from Andrus Bldg. to Metropol- 
itan Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Watson, A. Pearl, from 74 Newbury St., to 
Bay State Bldg., Lawrence, Mass. 

Watters, J. M., from Westfield, N. J., to Red 
Creek, N. Y. 

Wendell, Canada, from Woolner Bldg., to 
Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 





Wanted, Assistant—\ellbred man under 


30 for exclusive New 
York practice; must be strong and conscientious. 


Dr. WM. WEST, 75 Park Avenue, New York City. 











F R Hotel Marie 
or en Antoinette, 
Broadway, 66th to 67th Street, New 
York, suite on ground floor ad- 
mirably adapted to the uses of an 
Osteopath. Advantageous terms 
can be arranged. Address or in- 
quire Manager Hotel Marie An- 
toinette. 























“Making Doctors 
While You Wait” 


Many have expressed the wish 
that they could order pamphlets 
with the George Creel articles 
from Harper’ s Weekly, exposing 
‘Chiropractic ”’ » as they do the 
popular magazines. That is, 
send in a mailing list and have 
the pamphlets mailed out direct 
from the publishing office to that 
list. 
These pamphlets can now be so ordered. 
Per 100 they can be mailed out to a fur- 
nished mailing list for $6.25 (this covers the 
lc postage on each, and 25c for the 
mailing). In lots of 50 they can be mailed 
from the publishers to a given list for $3.25. 
For less than 50 copies, 6%c per copy. 
This saves you all the trouble. In bulk, 
remember, the price is 5c the copy. 


Address all orders to 


ELECTRIC PRESS, Publishers 
18 Jay Street New York City, N.Y. | 

















